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Mac Flecknoe and Cowley’s Davideis 
By A. L. Korn 


ie close relationship of Cowley’s Davideis to Dryden’s Mac 
Flecknoe reveals very well the peculiar affiliation of Dryden’s 
burlesque with its serious epic forerunners. The style of Mac Fleck- 
noe, if we include within the term especially Dryden’s archetypal 
linguistic patterns, finds its most immediate and living counterpart 
not so much in ancient epic—in Virgil, for example—as in the “heroick 
poesy” of Dryden’s own age. In fact, of the three most celebrated 
epics of Dryden’s period—Davenant’s Gondibert, Cowley’s David- 
eis, and Paradise Lost—we may suspect that Cowley’s was the one 
most likely to suggest itself to Dryden (in the 1670’s, at least) as a 
source of materials for a burlesque poem. Not that Dryden lacked re- 
gard for Cowley, for there was never a time when he did not ac- 
knowledge in his predecessor a very distinguished poet. Nevertheless, 
scattered through preface and essay and beginning in the 1670’s, 
Dryden’s casual praise of Cowley seems to have grown increasingly 
discriminative.’ A similar note of critical reservation echoes in the 
very talk of the coffee-house. “Not being of God, he could not stand,’ 


1See, for example, Dryden’s remarks on Cowley’s “poetical fictions” in “The Au- 


thor’s 7 for Heroic Poetry and Poetic Licence” (1677), Essays of John Dry- 
den, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926), I, 188, and A. H. Nethercot, “The Reputation of 
Abraham Cowley; 1660-18007 PMLA, XXXVIII (Sept., 1923), 595-96, 600. 


99 
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Rochester once remarked of Cowley, removing him by a phrase 
from the rank of writers of the first order.’ The remark is exactly 
right. Its levity of manner deepens its “serious wit”; and Dryden, 
recollecting the judgment long afterward in “The Preface to the 
Fables” (1700), recognized its truth and agreed. 

A few years earlier, in the rambling “Discourse Concerning the 
Original and Progress of Satire” (written in 1692), Dryden recalled 
likewise that “about twenty years ago” he had looked into Cowley— 
“the darling of my youth”—and had found his works marred by 
“points of wit, and quirks of epigram, even in the Davideis, an hero- 
ic poem, which is of an opposite nature to those puerilities:”® If we 
can trust Dryden’s memory of an approximate date, we may believe 
that several years before the composition of Mac Flecknoe* he had 
already sketched the groundwork for his last word on the author of 
the Davideis: Cowley would always be remembered as a “great poet” 
although he could no longer be called a “good writer’”* 

This final judgment should be given a measure of attention in any 
study of the epic antecedents of Mac Flecknoe, When Dryden wrote 
his ‘burlesque in his late forties, his thoughts were turning from the 
drama to speculation on a possible fable for a serious heroic poem.* 


Mac Flecknoe reflects experience crowding the poet (Shadwell was 
certainly crowding him) at a moment when Dryden’s career was en- 
tering a new and transitional phase. Above all, Mac Flecknoe reveals 
a division in Dryden between his love for Cowley’s themes, the ex- 
pressive aims of the older poet, and a growing disenchantment with 
the Cowlean style. It was as if Dryden’s affection for “my better mas- 


7 


ter Cowley” were suffering a delicate but inevitable readjustment. 


Although his passion for the “great” Cowley was still glowing and 


Ker, II, 258. 

8] bid., II, 108-109. 

‘The date now generally accepted is 1678; see Hugh Macdonald, John Dryden: A 
Bibliography (Oxford, 1939), pp. 28-29. 

5Ker, Il, 258. 

®See the Dedication to Aureng-Zebe (1675), in Dryden: The Dramatic Works, ed. 
M. Summers (London, 1932), IV, 84; also Ker, II, 37-38, 272. 


"Dedication to Aureng-Zebe, in Summers, IV, 83. Dryden is referring to Cowley 
not as a poet but as his moral guide—a “better master” than Epicurus. 
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responsive, his faith in his former idol as a writer of “judgment” was 
by now well on the wane. 

Dryden’s disaffection with Cowley as implied in Mac Flecknoe 
was nevertheless an unusual case of critical alienation: it vented it- 
self neither in mere ridicule nor simply in an overt act of the critic’s 
judicial bent of mind. The release his disenchantment found in Mac 
Flecknoe was nothing if not resourceful, an expression of what was 
most free and happy and baffling in Dryden’s own temperament. We 
may well believe that the genial, rosy-cheeked John Dryden im- 
pressed certain of his contemporaries, those not attuned to the hidden 
movement of his thought, as somehow remote.® 

It is possible that Paradise Lost may have aroused in Dryden a 
profound interest in the idea of a modern epic.® It is possible, too, 
that the notion of the renovated epic—with Paradise Lost as its avatar 
—may have turned Dryden’s mind in the direction of the mock- 
poem. Yet it was Cowley’s epic and not Milton’s, I think, which 
exerted a direct and altogether creative influence upon what Dryden 
would have called the “invention” of Mac Flecknoe. Likewise, a 
similar distinction may be applied to the relationship of Mac Fleck- 
noe to the earlier seventeenth-century character writings, both in 
prose and verse.*° However much Dryden’s poem owes as satire and 
as a portrait of Shadwell as Dunce to the character writers, as mock- 
heroic it owes an equal debt to Abraham Cowley—at least, for what 
Mac Flecknoe eventually became. 

The first major critic to detect a resemblance between Mac 
Flecknoe and the Davideis was Dr. Johnson. Unfortunately, he did 
not go into details. His life of Cowley is a critique on taste, not a 
treatise on Cowley’s place in literary history. Hence, Johnson’s few 
“facts” concerning the influence of the Davideis barely emerge from 
behind their enveloping purpose, which was to disparage Cowley’s 
“metaphysical” style: “By the Spectator [the Davideis] has once 
been quoted, by Rymer it has once been praised, and by Dryden, in 


®See Hugh Macdonald, “The Attacks on Dryden? Essays and Studies of the Eng- 
lish Association, XXI (1936), 45, 73-74: 


See Gilbert Highet, The Classical Tradition (New York, 1949), p. 314. 


10The relationship is emphasized by Mark Van Doren, in The Poetry of John 
Dryden (Cambridge, 1931), p. 171. 
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Mac Flecknoe, it has once been imitated.”** Probably what Johnson 
was thinking of was that a familiar couplet or two in Mac Flecknoe 
is an evident parody of one of Cowley’s most showy poetic flights.” 
Yet Johnson’s allusion to a basic article of the neo-classical faith— 
the notion of poetic imitation—has its bearing on the design of Dry- 
den’s poem as a whole. When fully construed the remark should 
lead to a train of fresh insights into the underlying principle of 
Dryden’s burlesque method. This was indeed a method of parody. 
But I should prefer to take Johnson’s hint and in a broader sense call 
it a mode of burlesque imitation. 

The theory of poetic imitation was an extremely elastic body of 
ideas in neo-classical literary doctrine.* Apart from referring to a 
technique of loose translation,’* the ubiquitous term also covered an 
important feature of general poetic practice. Thus, by employing 
special devices of style, an author might establish an affinity, a blood 
relationship, between his own work and another’s creation. Showing 
considerable freedom of invention, he could “pursue the course of a 
composition, so as to use parallel images and examples:’* He might 
occasionally borrow from an earlier poet an entire line. More 
obliquely, an author could rely on methods of allusion and “trans- 


fuse” (a favorite word of the period) something of the spirit of an 
earlier work by means of verbal or phonetic or metrical echoes. In 
the special case of satire and the poetry of ridicule, he could adopt 


11Lives of the Poets, ed. G. Birbeck Hill (London, 1905), I, 49. For comprehensive 
studies of Cowley’s hse see A. H. Nethercot, op cit., pp. 588-641; A. H. Neth- 
ercot, Abraham Cowley: The Muses’ Hannibal (London, 193), pp. 28off.; Jean 
Loiseau, Abraham Cowley’s Reputation in England (Paris, 1931). 

12See below, pp. 103-4. 


18The yy med of the subject is discussed at length in Harold F. Brooks, “The 
‘Imitation’ in English Poetry, especially in Formal Satire, before the Age of Pope? 
Review of English Studies, XXV (April, 1949), 124-40. For brief but informative 
comment on the neo-classical practice of borrowing, see Francis Gallaway, Reason, 
Rule, and Revolt in English Classicism (New York, 1940), pp. 210 ff., and James Suth- 
erland, Preface to Eighteenth Century Poetry (Oxford, 1948), pp. 56-57, 133-36. The 
best detailed study of Dryden’s method of borrowing sama supplied by his im- 
mediate forerunners is found in Helene Maxwell Hooker, “Dryden’s Georgics and 
English Predecessors The Huntington Library Quarterly, IX (May, 1946), 273-310. 

14See Brooks, pp. 127-28. Dryden discusses imitation as a mode of translation in his 
“Preface to the Translation of Ovid’s Epistles” (1680), Ker, I, 237 ff. 

15Johnson’s Dictionary, vb. imitate 3. 
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one of the more minute methods of achieving comic incongruity 
and indulge himself in explicit parody of another writer’s subject 
matter and style. 

Now, it is unlikely that Johnson when he pointed to an unspecified 
connection between Mac Flecknoe and the Davideis had in mind 
anything so elaborate as imitation in the sense just described, so wide 
in potential choice of means and range of appeal. Yet his casual 
observation assumes, I feel, the rest of the doctrine.** Are the 
Davideis and Mac Flecknoe linked together, although not consecu- 
tively, by an extended and witty parallelism? Likewise, when viewed 
from our own historic vantage, is the one poem—although comic in 
aim and mock-heroic in method—a wayward but deliberate “imita- 
tion” of the other in its loftier kind? A minute analysis suggests that 
Mac Flecknoe was contrived to remind us (just as we suspect it 
must have reminded the coffee-house wits) of the Davideis not only 
in one passage but in a succession of organically related passages 
throughout Dryden’s poem as a whole. If this is true it is too simple 
to assume that Mac Flecknoe was intended simply as a burlesque of 
ancient epic conventions as found, say, in the Aeneid. Although the 
work was unquestionably that, it was also something more. Ulti- 
mately, it was a genial criticism—very genial—of the neo-classical 
epic of Dryden’s own period, and in particular of Cowley’s attempt 
to Christianize the epic, “to Baptize it in Jordan? and so force a mar- 
riage between sacred history and the Virgilian manner and style.” 

Overt parody of the Davideis in Mac Flecknoe sometimes takes 
the form of ludicrous garbling of certain of Cowley’s images and 
metaphors. The most memorable instance of such fooling is un- 
doubtedly Dryden’s allusion to the old district of Barbican, the 


16Oliver Elton, in The Augustan Ages (Edinburgh and London, 1899), p. 231, long 
ago noted the overlapping of genres and mingling of modes in the poetry of the pe- 
tiod: “These three kinds, satire, imitation, translation, become indistinctly divided 
when they are practised, in a common metre, by a syndicate of wits, the ‘mob of gen- 
tlemen’ reinforced by some professional poets, for purposes ranging from personal 
aggression to literary criticism? 

"For Cowley’s theory of the heroic poem based on Scripture see his “Preface to 
the Reader” in The English Writings of Abrabam Cowley: Poems, ed. A. R. Waller 
(Cambridge, 1905), pp. 11-14; also Basil Willey, The Seventeenth Century Back- 
ground (London, 1934), pp. 224-32, and Leah Jonas, The Divine Science (New York, 
1940), pp. 160-65. 
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unsavory location of one of the nursery playhouses, and the setting 
for Shadwell’s coronation: 


Where their vast Courts the Mother-Strumpets keep, 
And, undisturb’d by Watch, in silence sleep. (Il. 72-73)*® 


As has long been known, the couplet is an indecorous lowering of 
the language of Cowley’s awesome vision of Hell: 


Where their vast Court, the Mother-waters keep, 
And undisturb’d by Moons in silence sleep. (Bk. I, p. 244)**° 


Likewise, the following couplet from Cowley’s description of Hell 
—“Beneath the dens where unfletcht Tempests lye,/ And infant 
Winds their tender Voyces try”—is echoed in Dryden’s contemptu- 
ous reference to the Nursery school for young players: 


Where unfledged Actors learn to laugh and cry, 
Where infant Punks their tender voices try. (Il. 76-77) 


The Hell-passage (Dryden must have known it by heart) seems 
also to have provided the root metaphor and basic imagery in the 
couplets celebrating the degree of Shadwell’s dullness:*° 


Some Beams of Wit on other souls may fall, 

Strike through and make a lucid interval, 

But Sh---’s genuine night admits no ray, 

His rising Fogs prevail upon the Day. (Mac Flecknoe, ll. 21-24) 


There is a place deep, wondrous deep below, 

Which genuine Night and Horrour does o’reflow; 

No bound controls th’ unwearied space, but Hell 

Endless as those dire pains that in it dwell. 

Here no dear glimpse of the Suns lovely face, 

Strikes through the Solid darkness of the place; 

No dawning Morn does her kind reds display; 

One slight weak beam would here be thought the Day. 
(Davideis, Bk. I, p. 244) 


18A]l quotations from Dryden’s poetry, unless otherwise noted, are from John Sar- 
geaunt’s text in The Poems of John Dryden (Oxford, 1929). 

19A]l quotations from the Davideis are from Waller’s edition; referred to hereafter 
as Poems. Scott noted the parody of Cowley in his edition of Dryden: The Works of 
John Dryden, ed. Sir Walter Scott and revised by George Saintsbury (Edinburgh, 
1885), X, 448. G. Birbeck Hill quoted the same passage from the Davideis in his edi- 
tion of The Lives of the Poets, I, 49. 


20First pointed out by Van Doren, op. cit., p. 22. 
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Such are the inescapable examples of the influence of the Davideis 
upon Dryden’s burlesque technique. We may distinguish, however, 
between the level of explicit parody of the Davideis in Mac Fleck- 
noe and the level of implicit parody or, simply, burlesque imitation. 
In the first type, as in the passages noted, we may feel that Dryden 
as parodist is calling attention to certain absurdities in Cowley’s 
style: to what a zealously correct critic of the day might have 
considered ludicrous in Cowley’s “poetical fictions:’’** Implicit 
parody, on the other hand, need not necessarily suggest disparage- 
ment or conceal a frown. Its effects are sometimes more subtle than 
those of explicit parody; and they may frequently prove more 
amusing. Above all, they may depend on the good qualities of what 
is being parodied rather than merely on the dubious. The main dis- 
tinction is that the good features have been lifted out of their proper 
native context and made to serve different and incongruous ends. 
The humor of explicit parody approaches rather the humor of 
ridicule. Implicit parody—the humor of high-spirited and witty 
imitation—may resemble more closely the humor of sheer play. In 
implicit parody the poetic fancy or imagination seems to embark on 
a kind of holiday. Perhaps that is why sportive literary humor, as 
David Daiches has remarked, often reveals “the highbrow mas- 
querading as the philistine?’* 

No doubt it would be impossible to fit neatly all of Dryden’s 
parody of the Davideis into the one or the other of the two cate- 
gories. Yet the basic distinction is sometimes helpful in differentiating 
between distinctive modes of Dryden’s burlesque humor. Thus, 
aside from the familiar specimens of explicit parody in Mac Flecknoe, 
the poem abounds in mimicry or imitation of a more ambiguous and 
sportive kind. One notices, for example, an implicit but nevertheless 
striking parallel between the substance itself of Dryden’s poem and 
that of the Davideis, a relationship extending to Cowley’s general 
subject matter and linking it with its thematic counterpart in Mac 
Flecknoe. I refer to the biblical or pseudo-biblical allusions running 
through Mac Flecknoe and to the integral part a biblical background 
plays in the design and organization of the poem as a whole. 


*1See below, p. 124. 
*24 Study of Literature for Readers and Critics (Ithaca, 1948), pp. 197-98. 
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It is sometimes said that the temper of the age made it almost 
inevitable that Milton and Cowley in their attempts at a “modern” 
epic should have settled upon a biblical theme or subject. The same 
truth may be applied to Mac Flecknoe. The mock splendor of the 
poem is partly the result of its elegant motley, its outrageous blending 
together of various shades of Christian and pagan coloring. In Cow- 
ley’s “Sacred Poem of the Troubles of David” the union of scrip- 
tural and classical source materials is far less felicitous. The critical 
paradox of these two poems, the serious failure and the witty success, 
is that while in the one the poetic fusion of inharmonious elements 
is achieved with utmost brilliance, in the other it is hardly realized 
at all. Only by great strain and the sacrifice of art for erudition does 
Cowley manage to bring together in one uncongenial and never- 
completed design®® his double set of norms—the “Christian” and the 
“Classical”—comprising his twofold knowledge of heroic story. 

Apart from digressions into other chapters of Old Testament 
history, Cowley’s poem treats mainly of the events of his hero’s 
youth. We hear principally of David’s winning favor at court, his 
love for Michal, friendship with Jonathan, persecution by his royal 
patron, and early years of exile among the tribes. In the foreground 
of Cowley’s rather cluttered baroque stage are two tremendous 
personages: Saul, the Hero as King, and Samuel, the Hero as Prophet. 
Towering in the center of the picture is the shepherd-boy, musician, 
lover, and warrior, David himself. Being a poet, he too is gifted with 
prophecy. One day he will be king. Above all, he will live to become 
the founder of a royal messianic line. 

The parallel element in Mac Flecknoe emerges most clearly in 
Dryden’s ambiguous management of his succession-theme, showing 
Flecknoe and Shadwell each in the role of the Hero as Prophet. 
Although Dryden presents his heroic pair primarily as an old king 
and his successor to the throne of Nonsense, the two royal person- 
ages are more than merely secular rulers: they are priests as well as 
potentates—“prophets,’ in an ironical sense of the word—dedicated 
to spreading the gospel of Unreason throughout the land. The bur- 
lesque perspective of the poem is such that the reader must always 


28He completed only four out of twelve projected books; see “The Preface to the 
Reader; Poems, pp. 11-12. 
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read with a divided mind. He must try to maintain in the precarious 
focus of his double lens Dryden’s portrayal of his two heroes in their 
simultaneous roles as prophets and princes. As the poem rises to its 
climax, Dryden even emphasizes the secondary motif in his comic 
characterization. In an abruptly terminated tableau, Flecknoe is 
represented as a pseudo-biblical prophet passing on to his anointed 
disciple, as Elijah did to Elisha, the mantle of “divine” prophecy. 

Dryden’s opening lines, comprising a brief introduction and a 
part of Flecknoe’s initial harangue, establish the primary pattern of 
the narrative. Flecknoe is described as a “monarch; an “aged Prince;’ 
the governor of an “Empire;’ and the head of a “State” The sec- 
ondary motif appears for the first time in lines 29-30, but will return 
throughout the course of the poem: 


Heywood and Shirley were but Types of thee, 
Thou last great Prophet of Tautology. 


The next few lines, in which the identification of dunces with 
prophets is underscored, deserve more attention than they have re- 
ceived from Dryden’s annotators: 


Even I, a dunce of more renown than they, 

Was sent before but to prepare thy way: 

And coarsely clad in Norwich Drugget came 

To teach the Nations in thy greater name. (Il. 31-34) 


These are by no means the only lines in Mac Flecknoe to carry with 
them biblical overtones.* They are but the first of the two most 
significant passages, one occurring early in the poem and the other 


at its close, in which Dryden echoes for burlesque purposes a well- 
known biblical text: 


For this is he [John the Baptist] that was spoken of by the prophet 
Esaias, saying, The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make his paths straight. 


*4Compare, for example, “And blest with issue of a large increase? Mac Flecknoe, 
1, 8; Deut. 16:15: “Because the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all thine increase”; 
“He paused, and all the people cry’d Amen? Mac Flecknoe, |. 144; Neh. 8:6, where 
Ezra reads the Law to the tribe: “And all the people answered, Amen, Amen, with 


lifting up their hands: and they bowed their heads, and worshipped the Lord with 
their faces to the ground” 
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And the same John had his raiment of camel’s hair, and a leathern 
girdle about his loins; and his meat was locusts and wild honey.”® 


The Globe Edition points out in the preceding couplets a possible 
thrust (although presumably the Irish priest Flecknoe is referring 
to himself) at Shadwell’s Norfolk birthplace.”* Within the larger 
context of the poem the lines have additional ramifications requir- 
ing the reader to follow out the biblical parallel. Having emerged 
out of his native hinterland, Flecknoe appears as a dingy St. John 
come to “prepare the way” for the “greater name” of Shadwell. Just 
as St. John himself was but the last of a line of prophets who foretold 
the coming of the Messiah, so Flecknoe and Shadwell are but the 
last in a hieratic procession reaching back to Heywood and Shirley. 
The later reference to “ancient Decker” is a variatidn on the basic 
theme. During Restoration times Dekker was remembered not only 
as a dramatist but also as an author of city pageants and as a writer 
of popular prognostications. His place in the chain of succession, if 
it is not that of a biblical prophet, suggests the role of the prophet 
and prognosticator Merlin, who foretold the return of King Arthur 
to the throne of Britain—a legend frequently applied to the Stuart 
rulers and well-known to Dryden’s contemporaries: *” 


For ancient Decker prophesi’d long since, 
That in this Pile should Reign a mighty Prince. (Il. 87-88) 


Throughout the remainder of Mac Flecknoe Dryden’s skill in 
weaving together his three strands of ironic allusion—to kings, to 
prophets, and to poets—is sustained and reinforced. In accord not 
only with biblical precedent but also with contemporary concep- 
tions of kingship, Flecknoe acts as rex et sacerdos. Like Samuel, who 
had anointed both David and King Saul, he himself administers the 
sacred chrism before turning over his scepter to his royal offspring.” 


25 Matt. 3: 3, 4. 

26The Poetical Works of John Dryden, ed. W. D. Christie (London, 1907), p. 144: 

27See R. Florence Brinkley, Arthurian Legend in the Seventeenth Century (Balti- 
more, 1932), pp. 11-12, 200. 

28The conception of the anointed king as a ruler modeled upon David was not 
merely a seventeenth-century notion but part of a widespread tradition reaching back 
to the king-worship of the ninth century; see Ernest H. Kantorowicz, Laudes Regiae: 
A Study in Liturgical Acclamations and Medieval Ruler Worship (University of 
California Publications in History, Vol. XXX [Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1946]), 
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The King himself the sacred Unction made, 
As King by Office, and as Priest by Trade. (Il. 118-19) 


In combining the three strands of allusion Dryden by no means 
ignores the tradition of pagan prophecy. What is perhaps surprising 
—less so, however, when we remember Absalom and Achitophel—is 
that the strictly classical allusions in the poem should carry no more 
than their just share of the total burlesque implication. The Goddess 
Fame, of course, is a stock Virgilian figure long familiar in the native 
poetic tradition, where she had appeared prominently during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century in the courtly masque. The same 
is true of the designation of London as Augusta, an epithet frequent 
in the civic pageantry and coronation poetry of the period. The 
brief comparison of Shadwell to the young Ascanius and to Hanni- 
bal, the reference to Romulus and the Tiber, the apt appearance of 
the prophetic owls or vultures presaging Shadwell’s rule, and the 
close parody of Virgil in the lines describing Shadwell’s “lambent 
dullness” are among the most apparent instances in the poem of 
specifically classical matter turned to purposes of burlesque.”” Under 
the same heading there is perhaps one other noteworthy passage. 
Here Dryden’s allusion seems to point not so much to biblical 





57: “This is the meaning of the idea of the Frankish ‘Regnum Davidicum’ .. . He was 
the novus Moyses, the novus David. He was the priestly king, the rex et sacerdos” 
For the David-formula in the seventeenth century, see Richard F. Jones, “The 
Originality of Absalom and Achitophel? Modern Language Notes, XLVI (April, 
1931), 211-18. 

*9Lines 108, 112, 129-30. For annotations of Dryden’s classical allusions in Mac 
Flecknoe see especially The Poetical Works of John Dryden, ed. G. R. Noyes (re- 
vised ed.; Cambridge, 1950). For “lambenty Noyes cites Aeneis, ii, 931, Dryden’s 
translation. Cowley, however, had already used the word in the Virgilian sense in the 
Davideis, where he comments as follows (Poems, p. 359): “Lambent fire is, A thin 
unctuous exhalation made out of the Spirits of Animals, kindled by Motion, and 
burning without consuming anything but it self. Called Lambent, from Licking over, 
as it were, the place it touches. It was counted a Good Omen. Virg. describes the 
whole nature of it excellently in three verses, Aen. 2” It is not impossible that the con- 
notations of “lambent” as emphasized by Cowley (“unctuous exhalation? “Spirits of 
Animals; “Licking over”) may have been in Dryden’s mind in applying the word to 
Shadwell. An additional Virgilian allusion seems to be the reference to Shadwell’s 
voyage on the Thames (Mac Flecknoe, ll. 38 ff). Tillotson, in the Twickenham Pope, 
Il, 158 n., groups the passage with Aeneas’s voyage up the Tiber (Aeneid, vii) and the 
opening of Canto II in The Rape of the Lock. 
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prophecy as to the “raging god,’ the furor poeticus, of Platonic-Ren- 
aissance convention.” 


The Syre then shook the honours of his head, 

And from his brows damps of oblivion shed 

Full on the filial dullness: long he stood, 

Repelling from his Breast the raging God; 

At length burst out in this prophetick mood. (Il. 134-38) 


The closing lines, following with ludicrous abruptness Flecknoe’s 
peroration, serve as a climax to the biblical strain running through 
the poem. The passage also contains a jest at the expense of Shad- 
well’s own writings—the trap door employed in his comedy The 
Virtuoso. 


He said, but his last words were scarcely heard, 

For Bruce and Longvil had a Trap prepar’d, 

And down they sent the yet declaiming Bard. 
Sinking he left his Drugget robe behind, 

Borne upwards by a subterranean wind. 

The Mantle fell to the young Prophet’s part - 

With double portion of his Father’s Art. (Il. 211-17) 


The “drugget robe” links the close of the episode with the earlier 
allusion to “Norwich drugget;’ a material commonly worn by hard- 
up authors. In the final couplet, in which the royal garment is trans- 
formed into the mantle of inspiration, it is possible that Dryden has 
one eye on Shadwell’s notorious girth and the other on the Hebrew 
word for the shepherd’s mantle [addereth] derived from a root 
meaning “to be wide:’® In any event, the couplet echoes (with cer- 


80The passage has been cited as an example of Dryden’s genius for suggesting the 
style of Virgil; see R. A. Brower, “Dryden’s Epic Manner and Virgil? PMLA, LV 
(March, 1940), 135. Brower comments that “here Dryden combined the Homeric 
(and Virgilian) picture of Zeus with Virgil’s description of the inspired Sibyl” 
(Aeneid, VI, 77-79). The allusion is more than probable; but this does not rule out 
the practically simultaneous phonetic echo of the Davideis in the immediately pre- 
ceding couplet (Mack Flecknoe, ll. 134-135); see below, p. .... 

81See Cowley’s note (Davideis, Bk. III, p. 361, note 56) on the “outward Robe or 
“Mantle” given to David by Jonathan: “a loose garment not exactly fitted to their 
bodies (for the profession of Taylors was not so ancient, but clothes were made by 
the wives, mothers & servants even of the greatest persons) & so might serve for any 
size or stature” In On the Death of Mr. Crashaw (Poems, p. 50) Cowley had com- 
pared himself to Elisha and Crashaw to Elijah: 
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tain unseemly explosives added) the biblical account of Elijah’s 
leave-taking of Elisha, when “they two stood by Jordan”: 


And it came to pass, when they were gone over, that Elijah said unto 
Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee, before I be taken away from thee. And 
Elisha said, I pray thee let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me... 

He took up also the mantle of Elijah that fell from him and went back, 
and stood by the bank of Jordan.* 


In terms of the burlesque machinery of the poem, the trap door 
and the subterranean wind thus take on an added humor when set in 
the fuller perspective of the biblical parallel. Just as Elijah “went up 
by a whirlwind to heaven;’ so presumably the ruler of the realms of 
Nonsense must have vanished with equal velocity in the opposite 
direction. 

The mock-heroic function of such passages of biblical allusion 
in Mac Flecknoe is everywhere clear. They are not, however, to be 
classed along with verses in which Dryden’s borrowing from Cowley 
takes the form of explicit verbal parody of Cowley’s text. In the 
passages summoning up the incongruous shades of St. John and 
Elijah the burlesque imitation of the sacred poem is generic rather 
than particular, but it is also in polite accord with Cowley’s theory of 
heroic verse as a fusion of Christian substance with classical art, or 
artifice. 

As for the narrower satiric function of the passages, this too is 
deliberate and shrewdly achieved. When Dryden wrote Mac Fleck- 
noe the traditional Renaissance conception of the poet as vates, as 
inspired prophet and seer, had lost much of its former prestige. If 
it suited the purpose of the satirist, the notion served as a general 
target of ridicule along with “enthusiasm;’ whether religious or 
poetic, and other evidences of that “Inspiration, called commonly, 
private spirit.’ The phrase happens to be Hobbes’s, but Hobbes’s 
assault was only an opening skirmish in the general Restoration 





Lo here I beg (I whom thou once didst prove 
So humble to Esteem, so Good to Love) 

Not that thy Spirit might on me Doubled be, 
I ask but Half thy mighty Spirit for Me. 


82]T Kings 2: 9, 13. The allusion was noted by J. Churton Collins in his edition of 
the Satires of Dryden (London, 1897). 
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attack upon enthusiasm.” In accord with the temper of the times, 
Dryden drew his most telling weapons of satire from the prevalent 
psychology. The first was the ridicule of inspiration as exemplified 
in the “Enthusiastical Impostors of our Age”—far-gone religious or 
political dissidents, particularly members of conventicles, or Lati- 
tudinarians of various degrees, “True-Blood Protestants,’ and emer- 
gent Whigs. Likewise, in the literary polemics of the period and by 
a natural transference of terms of abuse, the victim of “enthusiasm” 
might be identified with a pretentious rival author, a Settle or a 
Shadwell. In Dryden’s dispute with his former friend and fellow- 
playwright his charge, however, was not merely that Shadwell’s 
mind was a breeding place of irrational vapors.** Worse still, Shad- 
well was a walking symbol of that False or Unsteady Wit personified 
in the Dullard and the Dunce: 


Sh--- alone my perfect image bears, 

Mature in dullness from his tender years; 

Sh--- alone of all my Sons is he 

Who stands confirm’d in full stupidity. ~ 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Sh--- never deviates into sense. (Il. 15-20) 


With this well-known passage may be compared the Hobbesian 
notion of the sluggish and “deviating” intellect: the antithesis of 
that “Celerity of Imagining, (that is, swift succession of one thought 
to another;) and steddy direction to some approved end,’ which 
distinguishes “Naturall Wit.” 


On the Contrary a slow imagination, maketh that Defect, or fault of the 
mind, which is commonly called puLNEsse, Stupidity, and sometimes 
by other names that signifie slownesse of motion, or difficulty to be 
moved.** 


Not a little of the irony and paradoxical force of Dryden’s comic 
characterization in Mac Flecknoe consists, in short, in the way 


83 eviathan, Everyman edition, p. 37. See also George Williamson, “The Restora- 
‘tion Revolt Against Enthusiasm} Studies in Philology, XXX (Oct., 1933), 581 ff. 
84See Ruth Wallerstein, “To Madness Near Allied: Shaftesbury and His Place in 
the Design and Thought of Absalom and Achitophel? The Huntington Library 
Quarterly, XV (Aug., 1943), 446-47. 
85. eviathan, p. 33. 
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Flecknoe and Shadwell embody at one and the same time a sub- 
human stupidity and supernatural powers of “inspiration:’ In terms 
of the direct satire, they are stuffed owls betokening an idiotic 
senselessness. In terms of their burlesque implication, they are also 
emblems of a “mystique” glory whose effulgence distinguishes them 
as Prophet and Prince. Ultimately, it was in the achievement of his 
burlesque goal that Dryden placed himself most in debt to Cowley’s 
venture in the heroic kind. 

Supplementing the passages of minute parody noted earlier, there 
are numerous examples in Mac Flecknoe of Dryden’s use of various 
phrases and formulas characteristic of the style of the Davideis. For 
instance, Saul had thus observed the anointing of the boy David by 
the Prophet Samuel: 


He saw the reverend Prophet boldly shed 
The Royal Drops round his Enlarged Head. (Bk. I, p. 245) 


In a later passage, foreshadowing the “Kingly Day” when Saul is 
elected by lot to reign over Israel, Samuel performs the same sacred 
office for Saul: 


Then takes the sacred Viol, and does shed 
A Crown of mystique drops around his head. (Bk. IV, p. 375) 


In his echoing of the passages, Dryden’s adapatation suits his triple 
purpose of retaining phonetic coloring (including the exact rhyme), 
injecting psychological overtones into his satire of Shadwell as 
Dunce, and at the same time imitating Cowley’s subject matter. 


The Syre then shook the honours of his head, 
And from his brows damps of oblivion shed 
Full on the filial dullness . . . (Il. 134-36) 


“Honours,” incidentally, is both Virgilian and Cowlean.* In the 
Davideis Cowley briefly refers to the drops of oil used by Samuel in 
the act of consecration. In Dryden’s lines, by a kind of prestidigita- 
tion, the mechanistic theory of the humors—“damps of oblivion”— 


8¢See Davideis, Bk. II, p. 306, note 1, and Aeneis, x, 1. 172, Dryden’s translation: 
“And shook the sacred honours of his head” (Et laetos oculis afflarat Honores). Til- 
lotson, in the Twickenham Pope, II, 191-92, notes that Pope borrowed the word in 
Canto IV, 1. 140, of The Rape of the Lock: “The long contended Honours of her 
Head? 
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usurps the place of that divine elixir or “grace” symbolized in the 
chrism and traditionally supposed to shine forth from the face of 
majesty. 

A more perplexing specimen of Dryden’s variations on the theme 
of “anointed dulness” in Mac Flecknoe is the following reference to 
Shadwell’s alleged habit of plagiarizing his betters. The surface 
meaning of the passage, the ironic comparison of an act of plagiarism 
to literary borrowing, or “transfusion;’ is in no way obscure. 


When did his [Jonson’s] Muse from Fletcher scenes purloin, 
As thou whole Eth’ridg dost transfuse to thine? 

But so transfused as Oyls on waters flow, 

His always floats above, thine sinks below. (Il. 183-86) 


Now the fuller context of Cowley’s couplet on Saul’s “Crown of 
mystique drops,’ the sacred oil used in the rite of coronation, reads 
as follows: 


Drops of that Royal Moisture which does know 
No Mixture, and disdains the place below. 


Cowley’s learned gloss on these lines points out that “Oy! mixt with 
any other liquor, still gets uppermost, is perhaps one of the chiefest 
Significancies in the Ceremony of Anointing Kings and Priests?" 
The phonetic resemblance of the two sets of rhymes (flow: below; 
know: below) and the similar references in both Dryden and Cowley 
to the physical action of oil when mixed with denser liquids are 
perhaps only accidental similarities in the two passages. Yet the pre- 
sumption is irresistible, when we consider all the other less oblique 
references to the Davideis recurring throughout Mac Flecknoe, that 
here too a passage from Cowley’s poem possibly served Dryden as a 
spark to kindle his own invention. If so, Dryden’s purpose as else- 
where was to violate normal standards of appropriateness and so 
reduce highbrow poetic materials to a sublime nonsense. 


Thus, in a deeply buried and quite cryptic allusion rudely dis- | 


lodged from its original context, Dryden here seems to have adapted 
- (consciously or unconsciously) a symbolic interpretation of the rite 
of royal consecration—the notion of the sacred oil as a symbol of the 


87Davideis, Bk. IV, p. 399, note 28. 
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infusion of immanent grace—to the process of poetic or literary 
borrowing. Whereas in true “transfusion” the precious borrowed 
matter becomes one in substance with an author’s own creation, in 
a piece of plagiarism the combination and mixture of elements is 
imperfect: the inferior matter of the plagiarist “sinks below?’ In 
terms of the hidden analogy, Etherege’s comedy compared with 
that of Shadwell is as sacred matter compared with profane: lacking 
the true poet’s “grace” Shadwell as borrower works no miracles. 

By deliberate design or through less conscious intention, Dryden’s 
echoing of the Davideis sometimes shows his mind—or, better, his 
“fancy”—working in its most playful or even perverse capacity. The 
modern reader may well feel that in a passage so apparently plain 
and yet so private as the one just examined we are close to the 
threshold in Dryden of a creative principle—that remote stage in 
its formative process when his poem was “only a confused mass of 
thoughts, tumbling over one another in the dark; when the fancy 
was yet in its first work, moving the sleeping images of things toward 
the light, there to be distinguished, and there either chosen or re- 
jected by the judgment: 

Distinct from Dryden’s echoings of particular lines or couplets 
in the Davideis,** there are certain stock epithets in Cowley’s poem 
which Dryden appears to have borrowed for the sake of heighten- 
ing his mock-heroic effect. As a device for producing what he called 
“pathos,” Cowley from time to time designates his characters by 
means of stock formulas, as in the following passage describing the 
High Priest of Nob, who sheltered David during his flight from 
Saul: “The good old Priest welcomes his fatal Guest,/ ... Much more 
the Reverend Sire prepar’d to say,/ Rapt with his joy...” (Bk. III, 
p. 324). A similar formula is used later to designate Samuel: “The 


88“Epistle Dedicatory to the Rival Ladies” (1664), Ker, I, 1. See also C. D. Thorpe, 
The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas Hobbes (Ann Arbor, 1940), pp. 189 ff. 

89There are doubtless other echoes or correspondences which I have missed or 
have omitted for reasons of space: for example, “The King himself the sacred Unc- 
tion madey Mac Flecknoe, |. 118; “Himself the Sacrifice and Offring’s made? David- 
eis, Bk. IV, p. 384; “At once his Sceptre and his rule of Sway? Mac Flecknoe, |. 123; 
“At once his Murder and his Monument; Davideis, Bk. I, p. 247; “To far Barbadoes 
on the Western main? Mac Flecknoe, |. 140; “From sacred Jordan to the Western 
main; Davideis, Bk. IV, p. 366. 
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good old Seer ’gainst Kings was too severe” (Bk. IV, p. 371). Remi- 
niscent of Spenserian usage (more than one “good old Aged man” 
wanders through The Faerie Queene) such flourishes cannot of 
course be called peculiar to Cowley. They are rather to be considered 
as locutions generally deemed suitable for poetry either in the 
“legislative” or “high” style; in fact, they appear as a permanent 
part of Dryden’s mature manner.*° Yet when taken together with 
Dryden’s other echoings of the Davideis, such stock formulas in- 
crease the resemblance between the diction and general texture of 
Mac Flecknoe and Cowley’s poem: 
Here stopt the good old Syre; and wept for joy, 
In silent raptures of the hopefull boy. (Mac Flecknoe, ll. 60-61) 
The absurdity of heralding Shadwell as “boy” is not lessened when 
the reader remembers his Falstaffian size: “A Tun of Man in thy 
large Bulk is writ?’ In 1678 Shadwell was between thirty-five and 
forty. For a choice contemporary audience the incongruity of the 
term may well have added piquancy to the poem’s mock-heroic 
flavor. In a lengthy gloss on the phrase “The Innocent Boy? as 
applied to Isaac awaiting his sacrifice, Cowley had thus expatiated 
on exegetical tradition: 
Our English Translation, Lad, which is not a word for verse, the Latin, 
Puer, Boy. Aben Ezra is cited to make him [Isaac] at that time but ten or 
twelve years old. .. . Others 33, because at that age our Saviour (whose 
Type he was) was sacrificed. Some of the Jews 36. none of which are con- 
trary to the Hebrew use of the word Boy; for so all young men are 
termed, as Benjamin, ...and Josephus, Joshua, and David when he fought 
with Goliah. The Painters commonly make him very young, and my de- 
scription agrees most with that opinion, for it is more poetical and pa- 
thetical than the others.* 
In the same class of Hebraic formulas may also be placed the 
poetical designation of Flecknoe as “Father Flecknoe”: 
Let Father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praise 
And Uncle Ogleby thy envy raise. (Il. 173-74) 
-The allusion to patriarchal “envy” is curious. It is possible that 
Dryden here is recalling a particular portion of the supernatural 


40See Religio Laici, |. 221, and Aeneis, ii, ll. 789, 948. 
41Davideis, Bk. II, pp. 291, 311, note 28. 
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machinery of the Davideis in which Saul is seduced into jealousy 
through the agency of the Hell-hag Envy, who has assumed the 
shape of “Father Benjamin”—“the first and chief of Saul’s progeni- 
tors.’*? 

It is evident from such recurrent correspondences that the 
Davideis, although by no means a model Dryden followed slavishly, 
has left a pervading impression on the diction, the texture of allusion, 
and general style of Mac Flecknoe. In several instances, Dryden’s 
overt parody of Cowley takes its humor from his indecorous wrench- 
ing of the foundations of Cowlean metaphor, as in the reference to 
the “Mother-waters:’ In other deft borrowings from Cowley’s stock 
of heroic epithets Dryden injected into Mac Flecknoe a suggestion 
of ancient Hebrew folkways, suitable for supplying “sacred” 
atmosphere and describing in mocking vein an aged prophet and his 
younger disciple. 

This classification does not exhaust the means by which Dryden 
was able to evoke in his reader’s mind the cadence of Cowley’s 
heroic tread. In the following passage the resemblance between the 
two works is one of general similarity in the metrical handling of 
the couplet, together with an immoderate use of parallel repetition. 
In its echoing of Cowley’s parade-ground measure the passage 
achieves a martial beat and ceremonial self-consciousness equaled 
only in the Davideis.** As explicit parody displaying in exaggerated 
form Cowley’s mannered use of parallel repetition, this is the most 
prominent example of its kind in the whole of Mac Flecknoe. Cowley 
is describing Abdon, Jonathan’s “loyal esquire”: 


Abdon alone his gen’erous purpose knew; 

Abdon a bold, a brave, and comely Youth, 
Well-born, well-bred, with Honour fill’d and Truth, 
Adbon his faithful Squire, whom much he lov’d, 
And oft with grief his worth in dangers prov’d. 


42]bid., Bk. I, p. 248. 

48R. L. Sharp, From Donne to Dryden (Chapel Hill, 1940), p. 189, points out that 
in certain of Dryden’s early poems “the tone of Cowley, rather heavy and martial, 
was repeated by Dryden in almost its unique quality; what we can identify as Cow- 
ley’s tone—and it is necessary to forget conceits for the time being—seems also identi- 
fiable as Dryden’s’ For the general influence of Cowley on the younger Dryden, see 
also Sharp, pp. 119-20, 186-89. 
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Abdon, whose love to’his Master did exceed 

What Natures Law, or Passions Power could breed, 

Abdon alone did on him now attend; 

His humblest Servant, and his dearest Friend. (Bk. IV, p. 385) 


Sh--- alone my perfect image bears, 

Mature in dullness from his tender years; 

Sh--- alone of all my Sons is he 

Who stands confirm’d in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 

But Sh--- never deviates into sense. 

Some Beams of Wit on other souls may fall, 

Strike through and make a lucid interval; 

But Sh---’s genuine night admits no ray, 

His rising Fogs prevail upon the Day. (Mac Flecknoe, ll. 15-24) 


In this celebrated passage the burlesque imitation of Cowley is ex- 
ceedingly dense. Although in substantial image and metaphor the 
couplets are related to Cowley’s Hell-passage in Book I of the David- 
eis, in their verse pattern and their excessive use of parallelism they 
promiscuously echo other typical couplets scattered through Cow- 
ley’s entire work.“ 

Like the general correspondence in the prophet-king motif, the 
minute stylistic resemblances between Mac Flecknoe so far noted 
have been with but one or two exceptions easily apparent. More 
tenuous but not improbable is the implicit parallelism between 
Dryden’s description of the old Nursery playhouse in Barbican**— 
the setting for Shadwell’s coronation—and Cowley’s elaborate ac- 
count in the Davideis of the “Prophets Colledge,’ where David finds 
refuge from Saul. If the passages may be regarded as in some sense 
related, it is not simply because of any line-for-line resemblance by 
way of verbal parody (although such lines exist). Nor is it because 
of any passing similarity in metrical pattern and phrase. The con- 
nection between the two sections consists rather in the way each of 
them shows its author appealing to the reader’s familiarity with the 


«Dryden gains his burlesque effect partly through imposing an antithetical logical 
-structure (“But Sh---) etc.) upon a pattern which in Cowley was merely one of 
monotonous aggregation of detail plus parallel repetition. 

45For an account of the Nursery’s location and troubled history (it ended in the 
eighteenth century as an Anabaptist meeting house), see Leslie J. Hotson, The Com- 
monwealth and Restoration Stage (Cambridge, 1928), pp. 176-96. 
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same seventeenth-century literary convention. Broadly, it is the 
convention of describing a great national edifice, a St. Paul’s or 
Windsor Castle, a subject of both topical and “topological” interest 
in the panegyric verses of the period. In the Davideis the description 
of the “prophets Colledge,” its location 


Midst a large Wood that joyns fair Ramahs Town 
(The neighborhood fair Rama’s chief renown), 


its “Well-furnisht-Chambers; its “Halls and Schools) the Syna- 
gogue where “Musick and Verse seem’d born and bred up here} com- 
prises over two hundred lines. The corresponding section of Mac 
Flecknoe establishing the location of the Nursery 


Close to the Walls which fair Augusta bind, 
(The fair Augusta much to fears inclin’d) (Il. 64-65) 


and describing the school for “unfledged Actors” takes up but 
twenty-five lines. 

Although very different in length and in specific content, the 
two passages may nevertheless be linked together in function and 
theme. They may be regarded as set pieces describing a national or 
royal monument: in the Davideis, a tribal college for indoctrinating 
the “Sons of the Prophets”; in Mac Flecknoe, a kind of Royal 
Academy dedicated to the cultivation of the arts of nonsense. As 
such, the passages are suitably included in poems celebrating a 
princely practitioner of the arts, a David or a Shadwell. In the same 
manner the two selections are akin to other seventeenth-century 
panegyric verse treating comparable subject matter: for example, 
Waller’s St. James’s Park, Otway’s Windsor Castle, and the section 
in Davenant’s Gondibert—more notable still—devoted to the House 
of Astragon, with its nest of Baconian savants, its museums, and 
libraries. 


Cowley himself in his notes to the Davideis confesses that his 


46Poems, pp. 258 ff. Tillotson, in the Twickenham Pope, II, 167, comments that 
Pope’s description in The Rape of the Lock of Hampton Court (“Close by those 
Meads for ever crown’d with Flow’rs,/ Where Thames with Pride surveys his rising 
Tow’rs, etc.) “refines on the vulgar structures described in similar terms in Mac 
Flecknoe, ll. 64 ff., the Dispensary, pp. 1 f., 38 f° If the present interpretation is cor- 
rect, Cowley’s “Prophets Colledge” would seem to antedate Mac Flecknoe as an an- 
cestor of the convention. 
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description of the “Prophets Colledge” perhaps savors too much of 
topicality: “The Description of the Prophets Colledge at Naioth, 
looks at first sight, as if I had taken the pattern of it from ours at the 
Universities:’*" Is there any reason to suspect that the seventeenth- 
century reader of Dryden’s verse-caricature of the Nursery, with its 
picture of fledgling heroes and minuscule tragedy-queens, might 
have found in Mac Flecknoe an oblique reference to the contem- 
porary vogue for speculation on the subject of the ideal college? 
The answer depends partly on the weight to be given to a single 
clue provided by Dryden himself: the allusion to the Nursery as a 
“Monument of vanisht minds?’ In this instance, however, Dave- 
nant’s heroic romance is the source from which Dryden borrowed 
a memorable line for sharp ironic effect.** 
Canto V in Book II of Davenant’s poem is a lavish account of the 

palace of Astragon, where Davenant’s hero recovers from the exer- 

tions of battle. There Gondibert observes the Baconian wonders of 
Astragon’s great academy of the arts and sciences—a kind of research 
foundation modeled upon The New Atlantis and its House of Solo- 
mon, or after Bacon’s prescriptions in The Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Davenant’s hero is permitted to inspect the instruments of the 
scholars devoted to the new astronomy. He visits “Great Nature’s 
Office?’ a museum of natural history containing records of “ev’ 
fish, and foule, and beest”; passes on to “Nature’s Nursery,” with 
its living specimens of all varieties of plants; and progresses finally to 
the inspiring spectacle of the stuffed whale, the “dry’d” elephant, 
and the “skeletons of every kind”: 


This to a structure led, long known to fame 
And call’d, THe MonuMENT oF VANIsH’D Minpes.*° 


47Poems, pp. 278-79, note 47. 
48The borrowing was first noted by J. Churton Collins in his edition of The Satires 
of Dryden (London, 1897). 
49It is possible that in his description of the dramatic Nursery Dryden’s memo 
made an associative leap to the botanical nursery described in Gondibert; peniil 
-like, Dryden’s fancy then pursued the scent to the point of seizing from Davenant the 
borrowed line. The nursery-formula appears also in Absalom and Achitophel, Il, 
324-25, and in The Hind and the Panther, Ill, 997-98. 
50Gondibert, in The Works of the English Poets, ed. Alexander Chalmers (Lon- 
don, 1810), VI, 403. 
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In Gondibert this last of the marvels of the House of Astragon is 
devoted to monuments of unaging intellect: Egyptian papyri, Chal- 
dean hieroglyphs, the lore of Persian magi, the wisdom of the “talk- 
ing Greeks,’ and the Holy Scriptures: 


Such heaps of written thoughts (gold of the dead 
Which Time does still disperse, but not devour) .. . 


In Dryden’s journey to the Byzantium of Golden Lane he brings 
his reader’s gaze to rest—whether justly or not—upon the Nursery’s 
hardened, sterile vulgarity: 


Near these a Nursery erects its head, 

Where Queens are formed, and future Hero’s bred; 
Where unfledged Actors learn to laugh and cry, 
Where infant Punks their tender voices try, 

And little Maximins the Gods defy. 

Great Fletcher never treads in Buskins here, 

Nor greater Johnson dares in socks appear. 

But gentle Simkin just reception finds 

Amidst this Monument of vanisht minds. (Il. 74-82) 


Instead of referring to man’s long-reaching intellectual heritage, 
Davenant’s phrase comes to denote—by a turn on the word “vanisht” 
—an abyss of mindlessness. It is clear that Dryden’s purpose in insert- 
ing the line bodily into a passage describing a school for puny play- 
ers, the site of the Dunces’ accession to their thrones, is consistent 
with his general method in the same verses of twisting to his own 
cause tempting bits from the Davideis. Again he has chiseled off a 
noble fragment of a contemporary heroic poem to serve as a touch- 
stone certifying Folly’s latest priesthood. 

It is no part of my present purpose to raise the large question of 
Dryden’s formal theories of the epic and the relation of these theories 
to his mock-heroic method and goal. Instead, I have tried chiefly to 
show that among the epics of Dryden’s time the Davideis was a much 
more important and pervasive influence upon the style and design 
of Mac Flecknoe, and on what might be called its burlesque iconog- 
raphy, than has commonly been recognized. It would be going 
too far to claim that the miniature action of Mac Flecknoe has any 
extended similarity to Cowley’s copious and digressive history of 
David and his wanderings. It would likewise be a mistake to look 
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for detailed correspondences between Cowley’s fuller development 
of the characters of David, Samuel, or Saul, and Dryden’s representa- 
tion of Flecknoe and Shadwell as “anointed” prophets garbed in the 
huge masque of comedy. 

The resemblance between Cowley’s work and Dryden’s is often 
an elusive one. Apart from significant instances of explicit parody 
the parallelism is sometimes implicit, sometimes generic rather than 
particular. Indeed, it is difficult to settle upon a consistent termi- 
nology by which to designate the range, complexity, and creative 
distinction of Dryden’s mimicry of the poet he still loved and once 
called his master. For that reason I have adopted, perhaps loosely, the 
term “imitation”: an art in which Dryden was always a virtuoso, 
whether as translator of Virgil, adapter of Antony and Cleopatra, or 
re-fashioner of Boccaccio and Chaucer, as in the Fables. 

A further word should be said perhaps about Dryden’s choice of 
the Davideis as the object of his humor. Why did he select this par- 
ticular poem and its author—“the darling of my youth”—for his 
facetious and sportive ends? And why did he ngt borrow more 
freely from Davenant’s Gondibert or, for that matter, Paradise Lost? 

Like Cowley’s, the influence of Davenant’s poetry on the verse of 
the younger Dryden was a strong one.” By the late 1670’s, however, 
Gondibert itself must have been somewhat passé and therefore not 
inviting as a target for topical parody.” The poem had already, in 
fact, been ridiculed by others. Such are the implications of the pass- 
age Dryden wrote or approved in 1680 in his revision of Sir William 
Soame’s translation (an authentic “imitation”) of Boileau’s L’Art 
Poétique. The passage follows a laudatory account of Spenser’s 
handling of his stanza. 


Then D’Avenant came, who, with a new-found art, 
Chang’d all, spoiled all, and had his way apart; 
His haughty muse all others did despise, 


51See Van Doren, PP- 34-353 also Sharp, p. 189. 


52 But see the opening lines of Mac Flecknoe and compare Davenant’s description 
_ of King Aribert in Gondibert (Chalmers, VI, 375): 


Of all the Lombards, by their trophies known 
Who sought Fame soon, and had her favour long, 

King Aribert best seem’d to fill the throne; 

And bred most bus’ness for heroick song. 
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And thought in triumph to bear off the prize, 

"Til the sharp-sighted critics of the times, 

In their Mock-Gondibert, exposed his rhymes; 

The laurels he pretended did refuse, 

And dashed the hopes of his aspiring muse.** 
Apart from the question of the stanza, to have burlesqued Gondibert 
would probably have required making merry with its romantic trap- 
pings and whole air of martial and amorous enterprise. It is not easy 
to see how Gondibert would have suited so well as did the Davideis 
Dryden’s primary purpose of attacking the dunces. 

Other than Dryden’s predilection for the heroic couplet, his rea- 
sons for avoiding Miltonic features in Mac Flecknoe were of a very 
different order.™ It is true that in the unacted State of Innocence 
(1677) he turned the blank verse of Paradise Lost into his own 
favorite measure. But there is little if any evidence that he could have 
been tempted for humorous purposes to tamper with the Miltonic 
substance and style. Dryden recognized in Paradise Lost a transcend- 
ent achievement: “One of the greatest, most noble, and most 
sublime poems which either this nation or age has produced’ A 
successful “sacred poem” nobly conceived and nobly accomplished, 
Paradise Lost simply did not lend itself, in the 1670’s at least, to the 
light approach. 

I have suggested several of the more apparent considerations 
which might have prompted Dryden in Mac Flecknoe to focus his 
burlesque humor on the Davideis rather than on Gondibert or on 
Paradise Lost. But the word “considerations,’ I feel, places the prob- 
lem in too conventional a frame. As a young man Dryden had been 
deeply stirred by Cowley. He had long loved Cowley’s verses and 
many of them he very likely knew by heart. Now, in Mac Flecknoe, 
and from the vantage of his middle years, he could look upon the 
older poet with critical detachment. Compounded also of sympathy, 

53Scott-Saintsbury, XV, 228. 


54A single echo of Milton appears in Mac Flecknoe, ll. 106-107: “The hoary Prince 
in Majesty appear’d,/ High on a Throne of his own Labours rear’d”; see Paradise 
Lost, Il, 1-5: “High on a throne of royal state? etc. Sutherland, in the Twickenham 
Pope, V, 96-97, notes that Pope echoes Mac Flecknoe in the Dunclad, Il, 1 f.: “High 
on a gorgeous seat, that far outshone/ Henley’s gilt Tub, or Fleckno’s Irish Throne? 
etc. 


55Ker, I, 178-79. 
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this was a detachment nourished on a mysterious and rich apprecia- 
tion: Dryden was alive to every quality of Cowley’s art. In English 
parody it might be hard to find another example in which the pecul- 
iar distance maintained by the parodist toward the poet parodied is 
at times so shadowy, so difficult to label or assess. Perhaps the reason 
is that in parodying Cowley John Dryden was also parodying some- 
thing in his earlier self. 

Undoubtedly there were other less intangible attractions of the 
Davideis as a model for Dryden’s mock-heroic poem. For one thing, 
Cowley’s work was written in the heroic couplet, a verse form in 
which Dryden in his plays had already demonstrated his own vir- 
tuosity. To clinch the matter, Cowley’s handling of “poetical fic- 
tions,” his manner of “describing things which really exist not;’ as 
in his description of Hell’s “vast Court” and silent waters, had 
already by 1678 disturbed Dryden enough to cause him, smiling, to 
step forward in Cowley’s defense. 

In “The Author’s Apology for Heroic Poetry and Poetic Licence” 
(1677), written apparently not many months before Mac Flecknoe, 
Dryden had chivalrously shielded Cowley from the type of witti- 
cisms to which his style was frequently vulnerable: 

For if the mass of waters be the mothers [see Mac Flecknoe, “Mother- 
Strumpets”], then their daughters, the little streams (“infant Punks”], 
are bound, in all good manners, to make courtesy to them, and ask them 
blessing. How easy ’tis to turn into ridicule the best descriptions, when 
once a man is in the humour of laughing, till he wheezes at his own dull 
jest! But an image, which is strongly and beautifully set before the eyes 
of the reader, will still be poetry when the merry fit is over, and last 
when the other is forgotten.** 
Dryden’s insight is one which perhaps helps to explain the temper, 
essentially sunny, of his burlesque imitation of the Davideis in Mac 
Flecknoe. Cowley’s poem was, after all, good and bad at the same 
time. If it had been overwhelmingly fine, its very sublimity (as in 
Paradise Lost) might have made the fun risky. On the other hand, 
if the work had been consistently worthless or dull, the humor would 
-have been too cheap and the occasion no test of Dryden’s skill. The 
distinction is one which perhaps can best be explained by an appeal 


56Ker, I, 188. 
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to a familiar theory of comedy. For just as “high” comedy requires 
characters of a certain polish and wit, so “high” burlesque or parody 
demands likewise that the matter or manner imitated be of a definite 
weight, dignity, and brilliance. However, it helps if the work in 
question has its points of possible weakness: places where the gild- 
ing is a trifle thin, the framework somewhat shaky. The Davideis 
seems to have fulfilled these qualifications. 

It is worth noticing, too, that in echoing the tone of the Davideis 
or in borrowing certain Cowlean formulas, Dryden throughout Mac 
Flecknoe shows a high sense of artistic discretion. As a poem sophisti- 
cated and in the current, Mac Flecknoe did not escape, as we have 
seen, the predilection of the period for extracting the substance of 
an heroic poem from biblical sources. A clumsy touch in harmoniz- 
ing his ironic allusions to sacred history and his purpose of ridiculing 
Shadwell as dunce would have been disastrous for Dryden’s ultimate 
aims. How superbly he reconciled these antithetical elements has 
already been suggested and may here be reviewed. 

First, he saw to it that the primary pattern of his poem should 
impress upon the reader’s mind the picture of Flecknoe and Shad- 
well as the King and the Prince, a convention wholly in accord with 
epic precedent in all ages. But in addition he introduced into his 
narrative a secondary pattern, never over-stressed but evoked largely 
by means of incidental reference and ironic allusion. Finding its 
ultimate sanction perhaps in the growing spirit of skepticism—in a 
“libertine” approach to matters commonly considered sacrosanct— 
the pattern was one in which Flecknoe and Shadwell emerge fleet- 
ingly as pseudo-messianic figures. Besides oblique allusion to proph- 
ecy and to scriptural story in the poem, there is above all the 
counterpoint of Cowlean phrase and cadence to keep the manner 
and tone of the Davideis—the serious portrayal of the prophet as 
hero—marching through the reader’s mind. 

To stress the Cowlean element in Mac Flecknoe is by no means to 
rule out its other literary affiliations, both ancient and modern.* In 


5tCritics have occasionally acknowledged a vague resemblance to Boileau’s Le 
Lutrin; see Richmond P. Bond, English Burlesque Poetry: 1700:1750 (Cambridge, 
1932), p. 156: “He [Dryden] knew Boileau’s mock-epic, but the indebtedness is not 
detailed; it is rather one of spirit” 
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the larger comic tradition, Mac Flecknoe echoes the engaging and 
intellectualistic irony of Lucian and certain of Lucian’s Renaissance 
successors. Although difficult to measure, an indebtedness of Mac 
Flecknoe to Erasmus and The Praise of Folly is perhaps perceptible 
even in the design of Dryden’s poem.** A fuller study would surely 
reveal that the strategy of Dryden’s satire is determined not so much 
by the conventions of epic as by the rules of classical oratory: rules 
parodied, to our delight, in the manner of Erasmus’ mock-enco- 
mium. So, on the miniature stage of Mac Flecknoe, Shadwell’s sacred 
ancestry, his mental equipment, his achievements poetical and other- 
wise (including the gustatory) are displayed with somewhat the 
same bewildering aplomb exemplified by Dame Folly in her version 
of the art of public praise. 

Mac Flecknoe as a whole may therefore be called a mock-pane- 
gyric enclosed in a neat mock-epic frame. One cannot doubt that 
in the second of its two aspects the poem owes a good deal to the 
conventions of ancient epic. Considered as narrative and as a bur- 
lesque handling of an epic episode, Mac Flecknoe has been described 
by one of its critics as a consistent attempt to adapt classical conven- 
tions to comic purposes: “Dryden employed skilfully the epic con- 
ventions best suited to his action. He made use of the Goddess Fame, 
of the debate and the harangue, of the prophecy, omen, and vow, 
and the supernatural disappearance of mortals.’ All this is helpful 
and true. Yet it is well to remember that the poem is ambiguous and 
ironical and that certain of these devices had ample precedent in the 
Bible, to say nothing of the Christianized neo-classical epic of Dry- 
den’s own age. In one important instance, of course, the supernatural 
disappearance of mortals, Dryden’s specific handling of the device 
points to a verse in Scripture. 

Because of the way in which the Davideis places numerous por- 
tions of the text of Mac Flecknoe in a novel perspective, opening up 
revealing vistas into Dryden’s mind and his age, it is an oversimplifi- 


58Dryden was well aware of the relationship of Mac Flecknoe to The Praise of 
Folly; see his remarks on “Varronian” satire, in “A Discourse Concerning the Origi- 
nal and Progress of Satire? Ker, II, 67. 

5G. L. Diffenbaugh, The Rise and Development of the Mock-Poem in England 
from 1660 to 1714 (Urbana, 1926), p. 23. 
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cation to suppose that the poem’s narrative scheme or mock-epic 
characterization is chiefly a burlesque of ancient practice. In fact, 
all attempts to over-regularize Mac Flecknoe for the sake of finding 
a single model or analogue must necessarily collapse if for no other 
reason than that the nonsense-theme of the poem has been incor- 
porated in its total structure. In Mac Flecknoe, through the integra- 
tive fusion of types and conventions normally kept distinct, disorder 
itself has been civilized and brought within the rule of a unified 
artistic effect, even though it is but the powerful mirth of the gro- 
tesque. Because of his “celerity of imagining” and swift-paced “di- 


rection to some approved end,’ Dryden succeeded where Cowley 
had failed. 


















































Milton and Sir John Stradling 


By MatcotM MACKENZIE Ross 


Ss" Joun StRaDLinG (1563-1637) was an almost entirely neglected 
figure until Rudolph Kirk, in 1939, brought out an edition of the 
Stradling translation of Lipsius’ Two Bookes of Constancie, This 
translation was a major channel for the Stoic philosophy in late six- 
teenth- and early seventeenth-century England. An active and es- 
teemed scholar, Stradling was also a member of Parliament for Old 
Sarum and a patron of education—he built, equipped and endowed a 
grammar school at Cowbridge. But he has been ignored as a poet with 
two sizable, if not otherwise substantial, volumes to his name. And 
certainly no consideration has been given to the bearing these poems 
—written in the DuBartas vogue—may have had upon the work of 
John Milton. 

Skeptical as he, might be about the merits of source-digging in bar- 
ren and forgotten acres, no student of Milton, surely, could come 
upon the following lines in Stradling without a start: 


Excite my Muse a taske to undertake: 
The like hath not beene since the world begunne. 


Here, on the surface at least, in the first stanza of a poem’ of 293 pages 
on the theme of man’s Fall and Redemption, is the Miltonic claim to 
novelty. And it becomes quickly apparent that this work is not mere- 
ly one of many in the DuBartas tradition having broad generic kin- 
ship with Paradise Lost. The opening stanzas of Stradling’s Divine 
Poemes provide a suggestively close parallel to the logical pattern of 
the first fifty lines of Paradise Lost, Book I—a parallel, that is, not only 
with Milton’s statement of theme and his opening invocation but also 
with what is, in effect, the brief rhetorical rehearsal of the poem’s ac- 
tion. When it is remembered that Milton’s introduction to Book I 
is also an introduction to the epic as a whole, the parallel in Strad- 
ling, if established, would seem to be of more than incidental or acci- 

1Divine Poemes. In Severall Classes. Written to his most Excellent Maiestie, Charles. 
... By Sir Jobn Stradling ... London, 1625.1 have used the Huntington Library copy. 


An adequate bibliographical, as well as biographical, account of Stradling is given in 
Dict. Nat. Biog., XIX, 15. 
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dental relevance. Furthermore, close examination of Stradling not 
only reveals possible parallels with other passages in Paradise Lost, 
but also suggests provocative possibilities about the composition of 
the Nativity Ode. 

The evidence for the use of DuBartas by Milton, even in these 
first fifty lines of Paradise Lost, is convincing enough, and I am not 
here trying to set up Stradling as an alternative to DuBartas. Strad- 
ling is obviously the disciple, and has borrowed much of his subject 
matter and even many phrases and images from Sylvester’s transla- 
tion. Nevertheless (and this is significant for any estimate of the 
poem’s bearing on Paradise Lost), he is by no means dishonest in 
claiming to undertake a task the like of which “hath not beene since 
the world begunne:’ 

In the course of his own tribute to DuBartas, Stradling mentions 
both the subject and method of The Divine Weekes: 


He that by weekes and dayes his worke divides, 
First on the worlds creation poetizeth: 

The forward to succeeding Ages slides, - 

The choicest matters in his Verse compriseth 

Of elder text. 


For the Creation is the subject of the First Weeke of DuBartas, 
and although that poem is indeed carried forward into a paraphrase 
and an expansion of the Old Testament account of “succeeding 
Ages,’ this added material, or Second Weeke, is “disposed (after the 
proportion of his First) into Seven Dayes:”* In other words, the 
theme of the Creation is dominant enough to stamp its seven-day 
shape on the whole range of biblical story encompassed by the poem. 

But Stradling is not writing about the theme of the Creation at 
all. While the hexaemeral material employed in the first book (or 
“classis”) of the Divine Poemes is clearly derived in part from Du- 
Bartas, this material has been selected and re-ordered in terms, not 
of the Creation, but of the two complementary themes—“Paradise 
lost” and “Paradise regained:’ Therefore, while DuBartas could 
-justly claim, in a passage which may have been familiar to Stradling, 


2“The Second Classis; p. 84, stanza 195. 
8From Sylvester’s title-page to DuBartas His Second Weeke. 
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that he was “the first in Fraunce, who in a just Poeme hath treated 
in our toung of sacred things,”* Stradling still had sufficient grounds 
for believing that his own work gave a new direction and a new 
shape to scriptural poetry. 

If Stradling’s Divine Poemes has importance for the Milton scholar 
it is not because it contains startling new source material unavailable 
elsewhere to Milton, but rather because it may reveal an interesting 
moment in Milton’s use of a source, in the disgestive process by which 
mere food is made flesh. What follows, by the very nature of the 
case, is no more than speculation. Actual proof of Milton’s use of 
Stradling awaits further external evidence. However, Stradling an- 
ticipates Milton in a way that no one else seems to have done, and 
the parallels that exist between Stradling’s work and both Paradise 
Lost and the Nativity Ode, while not wholly convincing in them- 
selves, are striking enough to suggest a working hypothesis as to how 
Milton, whether deliberately by a rereading, or, more probably, by 
a dim exercise of memory, adapted to his own original purposes not 
only the Stradling pattern but also many scattered images and phrases 
from DuBartas. While the hypothesis is here advanced tentatively, 
it is, nevertheless, in the cause of the fullest possible suggestiveness, 
advanced as far as it will go. 

My investigation of the problem raised by the Stradling material 
falls naturally into three main divisions: (1) Milton’s indebtedness 
in the opening lines of Paradise Lost to epic convention and to 
DuBartas; (2) in the light of this indebtedness, an estimate of the 
Stradling parallels, and of the possible fumction of Stradling as a 
source; (3) evidence for Milton’s use of Stradling as early as the 
Nativity Ode. 


1 
The crux of a possible relationship with Stradling’s poem will be 
found in terms of the first fifty lines of Paradise Lost, Book I, a 
passage which holds the theme and purpose of the whole epic in 
embryo. Whatever significance the Stradling parallel may have for 
this decisive part of Paradise Lost must be considered in the face of 
4From the Preface to The Historie of ludith ... Englished by Tho. Hudson (1584). 


Quoted by Lily B. Campbell in “The Christian Muse; Huntington Library Bulletin, 
No. 8 (Oct., 1935), 38. 
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two well-established explanations—one of the structure and the other 
of the detail of Paradise Lost, Book I. 

It has been generally assumed that the logical structure of the 
opening section of Book I was derived by a kind of simple in- 
evitability from classical epic models. Hanford sums up the usual 
view of the matter:° 


Following the practice of Homer and Virgil, Milton begins with a state- 
ment of his theme (lines 1-5): the fall of man in Adam, who is at once 
the progenitor and representative of the race, the cause and type of 
human sin. Consideration of the subject carries the Christian inevitably 
on to the redemption, without which sin is unintelligible in a world 
governed by a wise and merciful Providence. Milton thus affirms (lines 
24-25) that his purpose in the poem is to assert Providence as opposed 
to fate and to “justify;’ i.e. to make apparent, the justice of God’s dealings 
with men. ... In the invocation to the Muse (lines 6-23) Milton follows 
a tradition adopted from antiquity—not conventionally, but in such a 
way as to fill it with significance. . . . The studied and significant paral- 
lelism with ancient epic continues (lines 27-49) in the adoption of the 
formula, “what cause,’ and the answer, “the infernal serpent,’ the origin 
of whose malice, viz., pride and ungrateful rebellion, is here briefly 
alluded to, and the proper subject of the poem is begun at the logical 
point, the moment when Satan, recovering from the confusion of his 
grand defeat, raises his head from the burning lake. 


In brief, one seems to get in the opening section of Paradise Lost, 
Book I, a ready and easy adaptation of Christian matter to classical 
epic manner. It is my belief that the Stradling material will create at 
least reasonable doubt about the simplicity and inevitability of this 
process. The movement from classical precedent to Milton’s actual 
treatment is clearly not direct. For instance, the transformation of 
the pagan muse into the Christian Urania is, as Hanford of course 
recognizes, by way of DuBartas and not a firsthand trick of Milton’s 
imaginative piety. And while the consideration of Redemption as 
central in a poetic treatment of the Fall may, by hindsight, seem an 
obvious and inevitable piece of Christian logic, it has nothing at all 
to do with classical tradition, is certainly not copied from DuBartas, 
and seems to have, before Stradling, no precedent in Renaissance 
English poetry of epic size.° 


5James Holly Hanford, A Milton Handbook (4th ed., New York, 1946), pp. 193-94- 
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The structure of this opening section of Paradise Lost, containing 
as it does wholly non-classical thematic and metaphorical intention, 
is certainly made consistent with epic convention. But, as we shall 
see, the Miltonic cluster of theme, invocation, aim and action is to 
be found in the first eighteen stanzas of Stradling’s poem, which has 
no epic pretensions whatsoever. The accommodation of Christian 
matter to epic manner is an understandable enough process. But if 
this involves the prior digestion of those details from DuBartas 
which Professor Taylor finds present in the opening passage of 
Paradise Lost, the process appears far from simple. 

I shall reproduce for analysis Taylor’s interesting set of parallels 
between DuBartas and the opening section of Paradise Lost.’ The 
similarity of phrase is often astounding, and the use of DuBartas 
here seems established without question. Similarly, Hanford’s ob- 
servation about the use of epic convention in the passage is unassail- 
able. The difficulty is that, if we accept both Hanford and ‘Taylor 
at this point (as I think we must), we are attributing to Milton a 
dubiously athletic feat of source-searching and textual manipulation. 
The Stradling parallel may supply the missing link between the 
DuBartas material and Milton’s epic treatment of it. 

Let us consider first, then, the Milton-DuBartas parallels as pre- 
sented by ‘Taylor: 





®The theme of Fall and Redemption is treated, of course, in Spenser’s brief Hymn 
to Heavenly Love, and Greenlaw has argued that the “very structure” of Milton’s 
theme is to be found in the Christian Platonism of the Hymns. [Edwin A. Greenlaw, 
“Spenser’s Influence on Paradise Lost} Studies in Philology, XVII (1920), 320-59]. 
Unquestionably, Spenser touches Milton at a deeper level of the creative process than 
DuBartas does’ or Stradling could—although Milton is far less mystical than Green- 
law would have him to be and Milton’s Christ is very unlike the Christ of the Hymns. . 
But while granting (with qualifications) Greenlaw’s argument for the influence of 
Spenser on the structure of Milton’s vision, one can find little persuasive evidence of 
a Spenserian influence on the practical pattern and verbal order of the strategic open- 
ing passages of Paradise Lost. The —_— influence of Spenser need not have been 
exclusive of the formal influence of Stradling, as it was not exclusive of the verbal in- 
fluence of DuBartas. It may be significant that Stradling seems to be wholly unaware 
that Spenser’s mystical Hymn constitutes a challenge to his own claim to originality. 
Stradling is not working in the same genre as Spenser. Nor, indeed, is Milton. 

Miss Campbell (op. cit., 64) notes still another English Renaissance poem on the 
theme of the Fall and Redemption—Austin’s Urania, or, The Heavenly Muse, pub- 
lished in 1629. This work, later than Stradling’s, has not the detailed resemblance to 
parts of Paradise Lost which one discovers in The Divine Poemes. 


"George Coffin Taylor, Milton’s Use of DuBartas (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 65-66. 
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MILTON 
Sing, Heavenly Muse, that on the 
secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai... (i, 6-7) 


Instruct me, for thou know’ st; 
(i, 19) 


till one greater man [Christ] 


Restore us, and regain the blissful 
seat [Eden] (i, 4-5) 

Instruct me, for thou know’st 
(i, 19) 


What in me is dark Illumine 
(i, 22, 23) 

Invoke thy aid to my adventurous 
song. (i, 13) 

.-- O Spirit... 

... thou from the first 

Wast present, and, with mighty 
wings outspread 

Dove-like sat’st brooding on the 
vast Abyss 

And mad’st it pregnant. (i, 17ff.) 


The vast abyss (i, 21) 


DUBARTAS 
O sacred Muse! that on the double 
Mount 
. .. bindest not thy singers, 


But, on Mount Sion 
* * * 
Tell (for thou know’st) what 
sacred mystery 
Under this shadow doth in secret 
lie? 
* 2% % 
... that Prince [Christ] 
... ordain’d to dye, 
Upon Mount Sion; 
* * # 


Restore us Eden’s key (DB 163 rc) 


Instruct my spirit, and give my 
tongue smooth scope. 
(DB 89 rb) 
Drive the darknesse forth 
Which blindeth me: that my 
adventurous Rime... 
(DB 127 rc) 


So did God’s Spirit delight 
To move itselfe upon the floting 
(Masse DB 41 t) 


** * 


... that fain would hatch a Brood 
Sits close thereon, and with her 
lively heat, 
... doth live birds beget 
... seemed the Spirit Eternall 
To brood upon this Gulf... 
(DB 41 ob 


... the vast abyss... (DB 161 Ic) 


Taylor introduces these parallel passages with this statement: 


‘After the first thirty-five lines the elements in this first book for which 
Milton is celebrated as a poet are not found in DuBartas. His Satan of 
Book I is not the Satan of DuBartas’ Imposture, however much of the 


Satan conception in some of the later books may be traced to DuBartas. 
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But the following lines from the invocation have influenced Paradise 
Lost too plainly in the opening of his epic to be omitted here.® 


The parallel with Stradling extends beyond the first thirty-five 
lines. Actually, Taylor shows no DuBartas parallel in this opening 
section beyond line 23. What is more important for our purposes is 
that the DuBartas material given here lacks any logical or coherent 
reference to the main theme of the Fall as stated in Milton. Taylor 
has not, perhaps, impressed upon us sufficiently that the DuBartas 
phrases have been run down over the whole reach of the Divine 
Weekes and that they bear, even in that poem, no logical or context- 
ual relationship to each other. The “Sacred Muse” of the first passage 
listed from DuBartas is not to sing of Adam’s Fall and Redemption. 
Rather, the “sacred mystery under this shadow” is the sacrifice of 
Isaac. The passage is from The Fathers (“The II Part of the II Day 
of the II Weeke’’). 

The next passage—“Instruct my spirit”—is from The Imposture 
(“The II Part of the I Day of the II Weeke”), a section of the poem 
which does deal specifically with Satan’s perversion of man, but 
which is widely separated in context (and space) from the first 
DuBartas passage. 

“Drive the darkness forth” is from the section on Sem, Cham 
and Japheth in The Colonies (“The III Part of the II Day of the II 
Weeke”), and again has no logical reference to other borrowings 
from DuBartas, or to the Miltonic context. 

“So did God’s Spirit delight” and “that fain would hatch a Brood” 
are both from the section on the Creation (“The First day of the 
First Weeke”). These last passages, while wholly out of context 
with the other DuBartas parallels, do correspond with thematic as 
well as verbal appropriateness to the Creation references in Milton’s 
invocation. They would seem to indicate a direct use of DuBartas. 
Stradling avoids any reference to the Creation in his statement of 
theme, and it is natural enough that Milton should go unerringly 
and without intermediary to the DuBartas poem of the Creation for 
such material. 

More troublesome is “the vast abyss,’ which in DuBartas is used 


8Ibid., p. 65. 
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without any reference to the Creation, but appears in The Fathers 
(“The II Part of the II Day of the II Weeke”), 


But (shallow man) sound not the vast abyss 
Of God’s deep Judgement. 


Now it seems possible that Milton, drawing deliberately and in 
appropriate context on the DuBartas Creation, might have carried 
by memory and applied at this point a striking phrase taken from 
an unrelated passage of the poem; but is it not miraculous that Mil- 
ton, in the decisive opening statement of his epic and guided in his 
task only by epic convention and the simplest Christian logic, should 
have constructed a whole mosaic of telling phrases ripped from en- 
tirely unrelated nooks and crannies of the Divine Weekes? Milton’s 
theme is not that of DuBartas, yet the appropriateness of each Mil- 
tonic phrase and image to the opening statement of theme is sure, 
finished, final. These words cannot have been flailed together by a 
source-chattering threshing machine manned by a copy of Homer. 

For one thing there is no chaff. There is chaff in Stradling. His 
poem has the untidiness of the threshing floor. Yet despite the rough- 
ness or the poverty of the item, there is evident in the Divine Poemes 
something very like the Miltonic theme and purpose, with scattered 
fragments from DuBartas brought together in the fully Miltonic pat- 
tern. My intention here, of course, is not to rule out Milton’s direct 
use of the DuBartas phrase, but rather, by an analysis of Stradling, to 
construct a somewhat more credible hypothesis as to how DuBartas 
was used. 


2 


The “argument” and the most pertinent stanzas of the opening sec- 
tion of the Divine Poemes follow: 


THE ARGUMENT 


The theame propos’d, the heau’nly ayde implor’d: 
Man’s fall. Messias of the Womans seede 
Promis’t, by whom Mankinde should bee restor’d, 
To Patriarks renewed oft, here reade. 

Types, Sacrifices, Figures shew the same, 
Prophets describe his Person, Birth, and Name. 
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A Mayden-Mother, and a King her Sonne, 

Excite my Muse a taske to undertake: 

The like hath not beene since the world begunne. 
My spirits faile, my feeble hand doth shake, 

My heart, with highnesse of the theame doth tremble: 
The true-heart-searcher knowes I nought dissemble. 


2. 
O thou the Source, and Subiect of my song, 
That canst make Babes thy prayses to rehearse; 
Illuminate my minde, untie my tongue, 
That I may see aright, and sing in Verse, 
Thy high Descent, thy Birth, thy Generation, 
Life, Doctrine, Deeds, Death, strange Resurrection. 


That seeing, singing, I may meditate 

On the Worlds new-birth, lost-man’s regeneration: 
That, what my Muse shall in rude Rimes relate, 

May sweetly worke in many soule-saluation. 

(For, who here reades, beleeues, and liues thereafter, 
Is God’s deare childe beloued sonne or daughter.) 


4. 
When God plac’t Man i’th Garden of delight, 
And made him Lord of all things under skie: 
He gaue him one precept to keepe aright, 
With threat, that for transgressing he should die. 
Man sinning had his doome, depriu’d of blisse: 
A curse laid on the earth, himselfe, and his. 

e* ¢# @ @# # # # #@# 


9. 

That knew the subtile serpent who began 

To tempt the weake, and likeliest to be wonne: 
He made no offer to seduce the Man, 

But gayning her he thought the matter done. 


es ¢ # #@# # # # @ 


18. 
First Lucifer presumed to rebell 
And draw with him whole millions to conspire: 
These hurled down into the pit of helle 
Enraged with envie, malice, wrath, and ire. 
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The “argument” and the first three stanzas taken together approxi- 
mate the logical content of the first twenty-six lines of Paradise Lost. 
Here is the statement of theme (the Fall). And note that here the 
“consideration of this subject carries the Christian inevitably on to 


£2 6 
the redemption”: Messias of the Womans seede 


Promis’t, by whom Mankinde should be restored. 

Immediately, as in Milton, there is a prayer for divine assistance, 
followed logically, again as in Milton, by the claim to novelty—the 
beginning of a task of which “the like hath not beene since the world 
begunne:’ However, the audacity with which Milton announces that 
his “adventurous song” will “soar” with “no middle flight” is matched 
in Stradling by a conventional timidity. It will be necessary to return 
to this contrast in a moment because it involves a three-way parallel 
between Milton, DuBartas and Stradling, and is of considerable sig- 
nificance for my argument. 

Stradling then prays, as Milton prays, for illumination of the mind, 
but leaves out the Creation material and the phrase “Instruct me, for 
Thou know’st;’ both passages coming, apparently, direct from Du- 
Bartas. And it is noteworthy that Stradling, like Milton, seeks this 
illumination as a means of bringing men to belief in that Providence 
of God which restores and regenerates the fallen race of Adam. This 
is not quite Milton’s “great argument,’ of course, but certainly close 
enough to complete the logic and sense of the parallel between the 
two poems. 

Stanza 4 in Stradling moves on to the consideration of the Fall 


a. STRADLING 
When God plac’t Man I’th Garden of delight 
And made him Lord of all things under skie: 
He gaue him one precept to keepe aright 
With threat, that for transgressing he should die. 


MILTON 
say what first cause 
Moved our grand parents in that happy state, 
Favored of Heaven so highly, to fall off 
From their Creator, and transgress his will 
For one restraint, lords of the world beside??° 


*Hanford, loc. cit. 10Pgradise Lost, I, lines 26-32. 
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The similarity of phrase is in itself striking; even more striking is 
the logical order in which the two poems are still moving side by side. 
The stanza in Stradling needs no more than the right turn of phrase 
and a slight re-ordering to be transformed into the rhetorical ques- 
tion proper to the epic tradition. (Indeed the accommodation of the 
whole Stradling pattern to epic convention is no more than a matter 
of proper rhetorical emphasis.) 

Stanzas 5-18 are padded with moralization and pious speculation. 
However, and in this order, they have reference to two events: the 
deception of Eve by Satan and the revolt of Satan and his angels 
against God. In episode and in logical sequence, the action of these 
stanzas has a clear if drastically telescoped parallel in Milton’s lines 
33-41. And once again the Miltonic passage is cast into the rhetorical 
question of the epic convention: “Who first seduced them to that 
foul revolt?” 

Stanza 18 completes the running parallel between Stradling and 
the opening section of Paradise Lost, but there is one other stanza, 
the second to the last in the lengthy Divine Poemes, which must be 
brought into relationship with the first stanzas: 


Thus on a lofty theame in lowly strain, 

A silly Shepherd country carols sings: 

A subject fitter for a purer braine, 

Or for a Muse borne-up with nimbler wings. 
Ours waxen beene: so fearing they would frie 
She keeps below, and durst not soar too high. 


One notes, of course, a cluster of images reminiscent of the open- 
ing passage in Milton (shepherd-sings-pure-soar). But the main in- 
terest of the passage is in its logical relationship with Stradling’s claim 
to novelty in the very first stanza of the poem proper, his undertaking 
of a new poetic task. Despite the mightiness of his claim, his Muse 
“keeps below, and durst not soar too high’ 

Here, then, is a long poem on the Fall and the Redemption set in a 
simple frame—an initial claim to vast originality of theme, and a con- 
cluding apology for a very ordinary style. 

Milton is to yoke a repetition of the claim to originality of theme 
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with no apology, but rather with a confident claim to soaring origi- 
nality of style: 
I thence 

Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 

Above th’ Aonian Mount, while it pursues 

Things unattempted yet in Prose or Rhime."* 

Now the Stradling stanza just quoted is obviously adapted from 

DuBartas: 

My heedful Muse, trained in true Religion 

Divinely human, keeps the middle region: 

Lest, if she should too-high a pitch presume, 

Heavens glowing flame should melt her waxen plume 

Or, if too-low (neer Earth or Sea) she flag 

Loaden with mists her moistened wing should lag.” 


Both Stradling and Milton would, of course, be familiar with Ov- 
id’s tale of Icarus, who is warned to keep “the middle region”** be- 
tween sun and sea, but clearly it is the use by DuBartas of the myth as 
a symbol of the Christian poet’s prudent humility which is taken over 
by Stradling—and contradicted by Milton. Stradling’s verbal cluster, 
as well as the structural position of the passage, suggests Milton’s use 
of it. But it seems reasonable to assume that the “middle flight” in 
Milton (absent in Stradling), comes not direct from Ovid but from 
the Sylvester DuBartas where the myth has been made relevant to 
the Muse “train’d in true Religion” 

It should now be possible to draw some tentative conclusions about 
Milton’s use of the Stradling poem. Clearly, the phrases in Taylor’s 
DuBartas parallel are often closer to Milton than are Stradling’s 
phrases. At least two of the groups, “Instruct me” and The Creation 
material, would seem to come direct from DuBartas. But the pattern 
of the Milton passage as a whole and the statement of theme and in- 
tention are not in DuBartas at all; they are in Stradling. 


Is it not possible, therefore, that Milton not only used both poems _ 


but also that he found in Stradling the skeleton upon which to shape 
. the scattered DuBartas material? 
11] bid., lines 12-16. 
12From “The First Day of the First Weeke” (The Creation). 
18 Metamorphosis, Book VIII, |. 195ff. 
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An instance of this process is the one just noted. As a frame for his 
poem Stradling brings into logical relationship the claim to novelty 
of theme with the apology for modesty of style. This may very well 
account for the Miltonic juxtaposition of ideas. There is no such jux- 
taposition in DuBartas. But that Milton also goes back to DuBartas 
(and Ovid) for his “middle flight” seems equally plausible. Then, of 
course, by contradicting the Christian prudence of both Stradling 
and DuBartas he stakes his own claim to originality—the soaring orig- 
inality of the artist.** 

My hypothesis for Milton’s use of the first eighteen stanzas of Du- 
Bartas is this: Once given the pattern, conveniently one that corre- 
sponds with very little change to epic convention, it seems probable 
enough that Milton could, either by memory or by a fresh reading, 
have gone back to Stradling’s source in DuBartas for the apter phrase. 

And it seems probable also, once the theme and the logic were 
clear, that Milton could have adorned and deepened his effect with 
borrowings from wholly unrelated contexts in DuBartas. The fol- 
lowing example may illustrate this latter process: In Stanza 18 of 
Stradling we are told that Satan and his crew are “hurled” from 
heaven. The stanza, as we have noted, is part of a pattern of ideas and 
action common to Stradling and Milton, culminating on the Milton 
side of the parallel with these lines: 

Him the Almighty Power 
Hurld headlong flaming from th’ Ethereal Skie. 

Satan is “hurled” at precisely the same moment in the logical se- 
quence of both poems. In DuBartas, however, one finds a passage 
which surely has been used to expand and strengthen Milton’s image: 

Th’ enchanting force of their sweet eloquence 
Hurls headlong down their tender Audience 
Ay (childe-like) sliding in a foolish strife 

On th’ Icie down-hills of this slippery Life 

The Songs their Phoebus doth so sweet inspire 
Are euen the Bellows whence they blow the fire 


Of raging Lust (before) whose wanton flashes 
A tender brest rak’t up in shamefac’t ashes.** 


14Professor Hallett D. Smith has developed the proposition that Milton’s claim to 
originality is stylistic rather than thematic in a paper, “No Middle Flight? to be pub- 
lished by the University of Rochester in a volume of English studies. 
15]talics mine. This parallel is not suggested by Taylor. 
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This association of “hurls headlong” with “fire” and the “raging 
Lust” of evil is precisely the cluster of the mighty Miltonic image. 
But in DuBartas it is a part of a discussion of “Lewd Poets” in “The 
Second Day of the First Weeke;’ and has no reference to the Fall of 
Satan from heaven. Now the parallel structural relevance of “hurled” 
in Stradling is obvious. It seems to be the “marker;’ and an imagina- 
tive association of displaced words seems to swirl around it and so 
into place. An image which is neither Stradling nor DuBartas then 
appears, and, in somewhat similar fashion, the discontinuous phrases 
in Taylor’s set of parallels, despite their original contextual irrele- 
vance, may have been brought into the pattern. 

There is no need to labor other possible parallels between the Di- 
vine Poemes and Paradise Lost. Much of the material in both poems 
can be found anywhere in the hexaemeral tradition. In Stanza 19 of 
the Divine Poemes, for instance, Satan contrasts his own wretched- 
ness with the bliss of Adam in Paradise. But Milton, of course, could 
have hit upon such a contrast in the Adamus Exul of Grotius. 


3 


Assuming that Milton read both Stradling and DuBartas and in 
something of the way here suggested, is there anything to indicate 
when Stradling was used? There is convincing evidence that Milton 
knew the Sylvester DuBartas from his earliest years. Charles Dunster, 
as long ago as 1800,"* was able to show a use by Milton of DuBartas 
in his youthful translation of the Psalms as well as in several of the 
early minor poems. 

Stradling’s Divine Poemes appeared in 1625, four years before the 
Nativity Ode. By this time the vogue of DuBartas and the “Christian 
Muse” was widespread and there is little doubt that Milton’s “con- 
version” to a religious poetry was part of what had become a general 
movement. The notion that the Ode was meant to be but the first of 
a series of poems in the religious kind seems substantiated by the ap- 
pearance of The Passion in 1630. Hanford believes not only that this 


16Considerations on Milton’s Early Reading (London, 1800), pp. 17-32. 
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poem represents a deliberate attempt to continue in the vein of the 
Nativity Ode, but also that Milton— 


quite possibly . .. projected such a series of commemorations of the divine 
events at their appropriate anniversaries in the church as are to be found 
among the works of Herbert and Donne. . . . The Passion contains a spe- 
cific reference to Vida’s Latin poem, The Christiad, which with Giles 
Fletcher’s Christ’s Victory, and the religious verse of his brother Phineas 
and of Sylvester, must be counted among the sources of Milton’s devo- 
tional poetic mood at this period." 

To this list of sources we may be able to add Stradling. The Divine 
Poemes, after an account of the Fall and its consequences, turns to the 
work of Redemption and, following the synoptic gospels and with 
one eye on the church calendar, recounts each of the festival events 
in the life of Christ from the Nativity to the Ascension. In Stradling, 
too, one finds constantly the emphasis on the theme of the priest-like 
dedication of the true Christian poet. One must also bear in mind that 
in his day Stradling was a scholar of considerable renown. Wood 
called him a “miracle for his forwardness in learning and pregnancy 
of parts.’ He was “courted and admired” by such worthies as Sir John 
Harington and William Camden, who in his Britannia quotes Strad- 
ling as “vir doctissimus.’** 

Here, then, prominent at the moment when the studious young 
Milton is turning to the Christian Muse, is an English scholar-poet 
who has just made an exciting claim for his poetry. And here in an 
English Christian poem—not merely a poem translated from the 
French—is a personal dedication, and the offering by the poet of him- 
self and all his works as a gift to the new-born Saviour: 


So here I vow, in singleness of heart 

(Sith better gifts to offer I have none) 
With those three pious Kings to bear a part 
And, most unworthy, yet I’ll make up one 
My self and all I have I dedicate 

To Thee, whose sacred story I relate.’® - 


Note, too, that Stradling imagines himself hastening to Bethlehem 
with his birthday gift: 
17Hanford, op. cit., p. 145. 


18Dict. Nat. Biog., loc. cit. 
19 The First Classis p. 43, stanza 210. 
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Here leave I now these Isra’lites awhile 

And hasten forward towards Bethlehem, 
Poetick liscense, must your thoughts beguile: 
Conceaue we iourney from Ierusalem 

To see that Virgin-Mother, blessed Dame, 

Her Sonne whom shee Immanuel should name.”° 


The parallel here with the Nativity Ode, and with the whole poetic 
direction of the young Milton, speaks for itself. 

One other point pertinent to the bearing Stradling may have on 
both the Nativity Ode and Paradise Lost should be developed. The 
first invocation in the Divine Poemes is not to Urania (although later 
in the poem Stradling does identify his Muse with the “Spirit of 
Truth”). Instead Stradling invokes in his first stanza “A Mayden- 
Mother and a King her Sonne:’ We are reminded of the first stanza 
of the Nativity Ode, 


the Son of Heaven’s eternal King 
Of Wedded Maid and Virgin Mother born. 


It is Christ who is both “the Source and Subject” of Stradling’s 
song. My guess is that Stradling replaces Urania with Christ and 
Mary at the outset of his poem to specify and delimit his theme, to 
distinguish his great new undertaking in verse from the loose hexa- 
emeral pattern of DuBartas. While he proposes the double related 
theme of Fall and the Redemption, in effect he drastically subordi- 
nates the Fall to the Redemption, making of it no more than a pre- 
amble to Christ’s Victory. Six of the seven books are devoted to 
Christ’s birth, life, doctrine, deeds, death and resurrection. In brief, 
the invocation of Christ as source and subject, and the offering of the 
poem and the poet to Christ on his Nativity Day at the end of “The 
First Classis,’ would surely lead the reader not first and foremost to 
a concern with “paradise lost;’ but rather to that sacramental view of 
the life of Christ enshrined in the church calendar and presumably 
implicit in Milton’s early plan for a series of Christian poems—a plan 
partly completed, but abandoned as the sacramental theology of the 

. divine-human Christ became difficult for Milton. The immediate in- 
terest of the Divine Poemes for Milton, then, must have been in the 
Christ theme. But the impression made by Stradling in this formative 


20] bid., p. 41, stanza 201. 
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period may well have been strong enough to mark the structural pat- 
tern of the opening stanzas on the floor of Milton’s deep memory. 

There are several stanzas in Stradling’s Beati Pacifice, published in 
1623, which also suggest the Nativity Ode: 


64. 
Augustus Caesar pecably possessed 
The Romane Empire, great as ’twas of old. 
When as the Sonne of God, our Saviour blessed 
Came down, his sheepe to gather to his fold. 
And to lay of his Church the sure foundation 
To be elected out of every nation. 


65. 
Ther slept the Wolfe and gentle Lambe together, 
The Leopard fierce with the wanton kid, 


The lion with the harmless Oxe, yet neither 
(A matter strange) least hurt to other did. 


One remembers stanzas IV and V of Milton’s Nativity Hymn, 
treating as they do of the peace—first among nations, then in nature 
| —which attends the birth of Christ. 


394- 
| To heare the sweet soule-pleasing harmony, 
Of all sorts singing in this heauenly Quire 
Would drive a mortall into extasie 
And make him cleane abandone base desire 
Of worldly trash and paltry childish pelfe, 
Yea, wholly to forsake and leave himself. 


395- 
Heere heard I no confused noise or cry, 
Heere saw I no disordered libertie; 
Heere no contesting for proprietie 
Heere no contending for prioritie 
Halleluiah, all at once did sing 
A pleasing Dittie to their Soueraigne King. 


ae 
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This is surely close to stanzas XIII and XV of the Hymn, to Mil- 
ton’s angelic symphony with its recall of “the age of gold” and the 
reign of Truth and Justice—and its dismissal of “leprous sin:’ Such 
ideas are obviously not original with Stradling. The first pair of stan- 
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zas Clearly draws on patristic exegesis, the second pair on a Pythago- 
rean symbolism which had become commonplace in the Renaissance. 
Nevertheless, the multiplicity of resemblances of this kind,” re- 
garded in the light of Stradling’s relevance to the young Milton’s 
personal development and poetic intention, suggests strongly Mil- 
ton’s familiarity with Stradling’s work. 

I am aware that the running down of sources and parallels cannot 
explain (and certainly cannot explain away) the creative process. It 
can, however, suggest something of the manner in which a particular 
poet works and may illuminate some of the conditions present to the 
creative act. Source-scholarship does not detract from the originality 
of a Shakespeare or a Milton. For the more of a DuBartas—or a Strad- 
ling—one detects in Milton, the more one is convinced that a poem 
like Paradise Lost is, in a very real sense, a “creatio ex nihilo:’ 


21]f it were not for such an accumulation of parallels—and this insistent note of rele- 
vance—I would hesitate to speculate at all on the possibility of Milton’s use of Strad- 
ling in Lycidas. However, two passages—“The Fourth Classis, stanzas 86-88, and 
“The Seuenth Classis; stanzas 147-48—associate the “two-edged sword” of Hebrews 
and Revelations, interpreted as the pure truth of the Gospel, with contemporary po- 
litical and ecclesiastical realities. Heaven will approve and defend the clergy—and the 
crown—“so long as with this Sword our churchmen fight? so long as “their lives and 
doctrines fairly do agree? Donald C. Dorian [“Milton’s Two-Handed Engine’ PMLA, 
XLV (1930), 204-15], in the course of his effort to prove that the “two-handed en- 
gine” is the “two Houses of Parliament; is at some pains to argue that Milton might 
have associated in his mind the “sharp two-edged” swords of Scripture with his idea 
of liberty—and in a political and ecclesiastical context. “It is quite possible? he be- 
lieves, “that Milton in forming his metaphor had the scriptural passage in mind’ 
Dorian is able to find, in Milton’s later prose works, instances of such associations be- 
tween “liberty; “weapon? “the scriptures’ In Stradling there is a clear association of 
the scriptures as a weapon with what Milton would regard as political and ecclesi- 
astical tyranny. By a process of reversal—and in the name of Christian liberty—the 
sword would be turned against those prelates whose “lives and doctrines” no longer 
“agree” As I have attempted to show elsewhere [“Milton and the Protestant Aes- 
thetic? University of Toronto Quarterly XVII (July, 1948), pp. 346-60], the sym- 
bolism of Lycidas frequently employs a technique of reversal. he conversion of St. 
Peter into an angry anti- clerical Protestant is a major instance. I do not wish to com- 
mit myself to Professor Dorian’s final thesis. But the availability in Stradling of the 
cluster of ideas upon which Dorian’s interpretation of the Lycidas passage rests, is at 
least worth noting. 










































A Study of the Making of Walden 


By JaMEs LYNDON SHANLEY 


— BUNDLE of 628 leaves that make up Huntington Manuscript 
924 has long been recognized as the material from which Walden 
was made.* In 1909 F. H. Sanborn even edited a bizarre potpourri 
which combines unpublished material from the manuscript with the 
published text of Walden.’ In 1937 Professor Odell Shepard read 
a paper before the Modern Language Association describing and 
commenting on some of the revisions.’ No extensive attempt has 
been made, however, to find what order, if any, there might be in 
the manuscript material, and no attempt has been made to give an 
account of the making of Walden. This paper will attempt to indicate 
something definite about the order of the manuscript material, and 
to begin the account of the making of Walden. 


The Earliest Version of Walden 


In preparing an annotated edition of Walden, I thought some of 
the unused material in the manuscript worksheets might be pertinent. 
A study of photostats of the whole manuscript suggested that some- 
thing interesting and valuable could be said about the way in which 
Thoreau put Walden together. My first step was to identify and 
assemble the versions (anywhere from two to five) of various pas- 
sages in Walden, and the second to study the changes from one to 
another in order to describe Thoreau’s methods of revision. Finally, 
the details and conclusions had to be checked by an examination of 
the manuscript itself. 

I did not perceive any extended, consecutive version of Walden in 
the photostats. Nor did I expect to find one in the manuscript, al- 
though I expected that variations in paper, and other signs not clear 
in the photostats would be helpful. A number of people had handled 

1Henry David Thoreau, Walden, or, Life in the Woods. HM 924. I wish to express 
here my thanks for all the help and courtesy extended to me by the staff of the 
Huntington Library. 

2 Walden (Boston: Bibliophile Society, 1909), 2 vols. 

8Professor Shepard most generously let me have his paper and notes for reference. 
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and studied the manuscript and had made no suggestion that a dis- 
tinguishable version of any length was there; the general impression 
seemed to be one of a minimum of order in a welter of manuscript 
leaves of all sizes, colors, and conditions. It is true that various hand- 
writings could be distinguished in the photostats, but their signifi- 
cance was blurred because Thoreau often inserted his later additions 
so carefully in the manuscript that a slight change in handwriting 
from one leaf to another appeared to be fortuitous. This was par- 
ticularly true where there was a second version of the added material; 
in such a case, I took the first version of the added material as part of 
the original in which it had been inserted. 

I soon discovered my error on examining the manuscript, and also 
discovered something more important about many of the first ver- 
sions of the various passages for which I had assembled the variants. 
These first versions were on leaves of paper of the same color and 
the same size; all had been written in the same hand and with the same 
ink; in no other cases was there the same combination of color, size, 
ink, and handwriting. Furthermore, although many of the passages 
on these leaves were fairly widely separated in Walden, yet they 
formed consecutive pieces when the leaves they were on were assem- 
bled in order. 

When I had assembled all the leaves of this particular sort that 
were in the manuscript bundle, and had compared their contents at 
various points with other versions that are in the manuscript, I felt 
certain that I had identified the earliest extant version of Walden, and 
more than likely the first that Thoreau wrote, since it was probably 
completed in 1847. 

Not all of this version exists in HM 924. Much of what is missing 
may have been destroyed or discarded as various parts were so 
extensively revised as to be useless; some leaves may be unidentified 
and scattered in other gatherings of Thoreau manuscript material.‘ 
In spite of what is missing, there is adequate evidence that Thoreau 


4I discovered one sheet that is part of this early version in a separate, small gather- 
ing of Thoreau manuscript material in the Huntington Library, and another leaf in 
the Berg Collection, New York Public Library. I am indebted to those in charge of 
the Berg Collection for their help, and for permission to use material from the 
collection. 
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completed this version of Walden quite probably before the end of 
1847, and that it was the starting point of the mass of revisions and 
the final text that we have now. 

The Manuscript: There are 93 single leaves (both sides of all but 
one are written on); 13 double leaves (all four pages are written on 
in each case); 2 fragments (both sides written on in each case). 

The unmutilated leaves are 9% by 7% inches; light blue paper, 
faintly lined; a faint left-hand margin line is ruled on many leaves. 

The ink used is lighter than that on other leaves in the whole 
bundle. 

The writing is less carefully formed and smaller than that on other 
sheets in the bundle except for the obvious scratch pieces. 

Date: This version was probably finished before the middle of 
1847. It is impossible to say just how much was completed by Febru- 
ary 10 and 17, 1847, when Thoreau lectured at the Concord Lyceum 
on his Walden. experience.* That he did use the first parts of this 
version then is clear. Sanborn quotes the beginning of this version as 
the beginning of Thoreau’s lecture on February 10, 1847.° Further- 
more, there is the following in the manuscript: “After I lectured 
here last winter;’ probably a reference to his lecture at the Lyceum 
on Carlyle, February 4, 1846." 

Indisputable references that fix the time of writing as 1847 occur 
at several points later in the manuscript. When estimating the cost 
of his food, Thoreau wrote: “I have now lived there nearly two 
years.’ This is sometime before July 4, 1847. 

Of the great ice-cutting venture at Walden, he wrote: “In the 
winter, as you all know, there came . . ” “The winter,’ as it stands, 
must refer to that of the year in which he was writing and of which 
he spoke. Later, “of 46 & 47” was inserted after “winter.’ 

Farther on, with reference to the effect of the ice-cutting: 


They have not been able to break up our pond any earlier than usual 
this year as they expected to—for she has got a thick new garment to 
replace the old. 


SWalter Harding, “A Checklist of Thoreau’s Lecture? Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library, LII (1948), 80. 


8] bid. 
"Ibid. 
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Later the manuscript was changed: “were” replaced “have”; “been” 
was canceled: “that” replaced “this? But ‘has” was not corrected. 
The original tenses and “this” indicate that the passage was written 
before the end of winter; that is, early in 1847. 

The published text says that Walden froze over on the 16th of 
December in 1846;° the manuscript reads “last year” instead of 1846. 

Contents: What has survived of this version is not always con- 
tinuous, nor is it complete. But there is an almost complete and con- 
tinuous version of that part of the first half of Walden which Thoreau 
wrote in this first trial. There are only fragments of whatever part 

_ of the second half he wrote at the time. That they are only fragments 
is indicated not only by the incompleteness of the contents but also 
by the breaks at the beginning and end of the leaves we have and by 
the numbering on many of the leaves: considerable gaps that occur 
in the series of numbers coincide in general with gaps in the man- 
uscript. The gaps in the series are not an absolutely accurate guide 
as to how much is lost: not all the leaves are numbered; and the pages 
and leaves do not have the same amount of material on them. That 
the second half was probably fairly long in its completed state is also 
suggested by what Thoreau wrote in a canceled preface in the 
manuscript: “Nearly all of this volume was written eight or nine 
years ago in the scenery & under the circumstances which it de- 
scribes.’ The first sentence of Walden says he wrote “the bulk” of its 
pages while he was living in the woods. 

The following listing of paragraphs, or parts of paragraphs, in each 
chapter indicates the contents and order of this version so far as it 
remains. The words of the text have been used to indicate the con- 
tents of this version even though the first and last words of para- 
graphs, passages, and sentences in this version differ slightly from 
those of the text.° Wherever it was feasible, I have noted the presence 


8“House-Warming; 12. 


®*For example: “Economy; 2 begins in Ms.: “I should not presume to talk so much 
‘about myself and my affairs as I shall in this lecture if very particular and personal 
inquiries . . ’; in the text: “I should not obtrude my affairs so much on the notice 
of my readers if very particular inquiries ... ? “Sounds? 3, in Ms.: “I seemed to have 
this advantage in my mode . . ’; in the text: “I had this advantage, at least, in my 
mode... ? 
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of material in this version that is not in the text.’® Italics have been 
used to indicate material in the text that is interlined in this version.”* 
An asterisk (*) indicates the presence of interlined material that is 
not in the text. Unless otherwise noted, the contents of the man- 
uscript run continuously; there are no chapter headings in it. Where 
leaves of the manuscript are missing, and, as a result, we cannot tell 
what was in this version, the fact is noted by “Ms. missing:’ All edi- 
torial statements and comments are in brackets. The numbering of 
the paragraphs is that of the Walden edition; the chapter headings 
of the published text are used for identification. 


“Economy” 


2. [should not obtrude . . . is speaking. Perhaps these . . . it fits. 
3. | have travelled .. . the sun, or hanging . . . witness. The twelve... 
spring up. 
4.1 see young ... they can. How many .. . wood-lot! The portionless 
... Of flesh. 
5. But men... end of it. 
6. Most men... plucked by them. Their fingers .. . for that. Actually 
... knowledge? We should ... judge of him. 
7. Some of you. . . how little. 
8. 1 sometimes . . . within him?* How god-like . . . own deeds. Public 
opinion ... his fate. 
10. When we consider . . . has lost. [A first draft of much of this was 
canceled after revision. | 
11. One farmer . . . entirely unknown. [These passages were in- 
82. and 1 know a good woman... water only. ¢ serted after 10 was re- 
——. [A sentence not in text. } written. | 
13. Nature and human life . .. this would be. 
12. The whole ground . . . valleys, and... cared for. Hippocrates . . . has 
been tried. 
13. We might try . . . at the same moment! [Additional material not in 
text. | 
15. 1 think that we. . . place every instant.* 
16. Let us consider .. . of our ancestors.* 
17. To many creatures . .. and Fuel. Man has invented . . . said to begin? 
It appears, therefore . . . absorbed [slightly varied]. So, we are told 
... the fire goes out. 


10In some places it was possible only to note that passages had been extensively 
rewritten. 


rom words and short phrases and clauses could not be noted within any 
reasonable space. 
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18. The grand necessity . . . its burrow! The summer . . . trifling cost. 
Yet some ... at last. The luxuriously ... a la mode. [Two separate 
insertions. ] 

19. Most of the luxuries .. . them as we do. None can be. . . literature or 
art. 

20. When a man... at top for this purpose. 

21.1 do not mean... of lovers, — and, to some ... this number; 1 do not 
... Silver fetters. 

22. If I should ... history. I will only . . . cherished. 

23. In any weather .. . my gate. 

24. I long ago . . . themselves. 

25. To anticipate .. . present at it.* 

26. So many autumn... new arrival; or waiting ...in the sun. 

27. Fora long time. .. circulation, whose ... contributions, and . . . pains. 
However... reward. 

28. For many years... utility. 

29. I have looked after . .. dry seasons. 

30. In short, I... heart on that. 

32. Finding that. . . usual capital. [On a scrap and marked for insertion: ] 
Using such ... got. My object. . . foolish. 

33- 1 have always .. . universal knowledge. 

34. | have thought . . . of the earth. 

35- As this business .. . nakedness, and he .. . wardrobe. [A passage not 
in text.] No man ever stood . . . improvidence. Kings and queens 
. » . wearer’s character. We know but few . . . scarecrow? Besides, 
clothes . . . call endless. 

36. A man who has... man changes in them. But if .. . will they not? 
Who ever saw . . . old bottles. Thus also . . . expansion; for clothes 
... coil. Otherwise... colors, and be .. . mankind. 

37- It is desirable .. . reverence. [First draft of this is canceled. ] 

39. On the whole... Cannibal Islands. 

41.1 cannot believe .. . they aim at. 

40. The childish and savage . . . requires to-day. 

——. [Four sentences not in text. ] 

44. However, if one .. . mausoleum instead. 

42. But, probably, man .. . of the affections. 

44. A comfortable house . . . family owned one. [Passage from Gookin 
is paraphrased and condensed in Ms.] 

45. In the savage state . . . families own a shelter. The rest . . . they live. 
But, answers one... many other things. 

52. While civilization . .. noblemen and kings. 

53- Perhaps it will be... degraded below him. The myriads ... wigwam. 

52. And if the civilized . . . the former? 
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45. If it is asserted ... of man, — and 1... advantages, — it must be...a 
family, — estimating .. . less; —so that. . . these terms? 

46. It may be guessed . . . funeral expenses. 

49. When I consider . . . farms. And we may regard... them yet. 

50. The farmer .. . luxuries. As Chapman... to air. 

54. Most men appear . .. him a crown! Shall the respectable . . . Indian’s? 
At present our houses . .. work undone. 

56. [A sentence not in text.] The very simplicity . .. advantage, that they 
left... become a farmer. The best works of art... earthy foundation. 
Before we can adorn . .. no housekeeper. 

——. [An extended version of the story of Momus was inserted here; in 
the final text it is only one sentence in 51.] 

59. Though we are not .. . blessing. But to make . . . experiment. 

60. Near the end . .. timber. It is difficult .. . springing up. The ice... 
quarter of an hour. I had previously . . . spirit of the fog. 

61.So0 1 went... anybody knows. My days in. . . 1 had made.* 

62. By the middle... deep and high. It was... seen, the dirt... cat at last. 

63. I took down... informed treacherously 

(Ms. missing. ] 

65. answered the same purpose as the Iliad. 

——. [A paragraph on building his chimney and the source of his sand. 
This material is in “House-Warming,’ 5 and ro. ] 

69. I have thus... as follows; and I give... them: — Boards... $28.12'4 
[The beginning of 76 is canceled here. ] 

[Ms. missing. ] 

70. my house. 

71. L intend to... present one. 

72.1 thus found ... for myself. At Cambridge . . . both sides. The mode 
of ... foundation themselves. But says one ... study it merely. 

73. As with our colleges . . . investments in them. We are in great... 
nothing to say. Men are eager . .. whooping cough. 

74. One says .. . to-morrow, or possibly ... job in season. And so, if ... 
altogether. 

76. Before I finished my house, I planted . . . beans there. The dead... 
fuel. I was obliged . . . value of $ $4.50. [This last is longer in Ms. since 
he itemized costs and i income. | 

= [Both paragraphs extensively rewritten before the final text. ] 

81. It appears from... water. To meet .. . arrangements. 

84. Bread I at first .. . climates and circumstances. 

85. Every New Englander . . . at the store. 

96. For more than five years... living. The whole... for study. [have... 
to the devil. J was actually ... good business. 
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97. As I preferred ... hard as they do. For myself. . . to the other. 

99. One young man... would like to do. 

——. [Paragraph on being one’s self; not in text. ] 

101. I confess that ... humane pursuits. As for Doing-Good . . . preserves 
it. 

102. Men say, practically .. . shine for a year. 

103. If 1 knew... suffocated. A man is not... do as much. 

107. 

108. 

109. If, then, we would indeed restore . . . Nature ourselves. [With 

material in 107 and 108. ] 
110. I read... the cypress. 


“Where I Lived” 


[Both paragraphs extensively rewritten before final text. ] 


[Both paragraphs extensively rewritten before final text. ] 


8. 

9. 

10. For the first week, whenever . . . mountain. [Material not in text.] 
as the sun arose .. . nocturnal conventicle. 

13. Both place and time . . . attracted me. [A sentence not in text. ] 

12. The low shrub-oak . . . families of men. 

13. Where I lived .. . I had squatted. 

14. Every morning ... Nature herself. I have been... Greeks. 1 gotup... 
I did. Morning . . . ages. | was as much... day and night [much 
rewritten]. After a partial cessation . . . atmosphere. Poetry and art 
... music at sunrise. | Six lines canceled, not in text. ] To him whose... 
to be alive. I have never ...in the face? 

15. [A sentence not in text.] I know of no... might be done. 

16. | went to the woods . . . him forever. 

[Beginning of 23 canceled; also canceled the interlineation of: The 
preacher . . . deadly slow?, now in 21.] 

17. Still we live ... want railroads? We do not... us. Did you ever... 
get up again. 

23. Time is but... with stars. The intellect . . . these hills. I cannot count 
... day I was born. I think .. . to mine. 

——. [A long poem not in text: ] I seek the Present Time. 

[“Reading;’ 1 follows here in Ms., but the following material was 
prepared for insertion between 17 and 23.] 

18. Why should we . . . nine to-morrow? 

22. Let us spend . . . without perturbation.* Let company .. . they are 
like. 

"18. As for work ... they have dreamed. Pray tell... Wachito River. 

19. I think that . .. through it. And I am sure . . . newspaper. There was 
such ... accuracy. If one may judge .. . parts.* As for Spain... in 
the newspapers. 
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“Reading” 

1. With a little... to all alike. [Several sentences not in text.] In accumu- 
lating ... was revealed. 

2. kept Homer’s Iliad... hands, for I had . . . time, made . . . impossible. 
[Several sentences not in text.] Yet I sustained . . . I lived. 

3. The student may ... ancient they may be. [Two sentences not in text. ] 
For what are ... Dodona never gave. To read well . . . to this object. 
It is not enough... heard by the ear. 

4. the noblest written words . . . vaporous breath. What is called... 
heart of mankind.* 

3. Books must be read... written. The crowds of men... . still reading it. 

5. No. wonder that . . . all human lips. [A Ms. page of material not in 
text.] Two thousand summers... refuse them. Their authors are... 
emperors exert ... mankind. When the illiterate .. . so keenly feels. 

6. Those who have not... labors of the ancients. [ Material not in text. } 

[Ms. missing. ] 
g. only as far as Easy Reading . . . and manikins. 
10. I aspire to be. . . daily paper. 
11. There are probably words . . . words and his life. Moreover with 
wisdom . . . liberality. The solitary hired man . . . go by the board. 
7. Most men have learned . .. wakeful hours to. 


“Sounds” 


1. But while we .. . and standard. [Material not in text.] The rays... 
into futurity. 

——. [A paragraph not in text. ] 

2. Sometimes, in a summer morning . . . hands would have been [con- 
densed for final text]. I realized . .. of works. [Material not in text. ] 
For the most part . . . hours went. [Material not in text.] It was 
morning . . . accomplished. [Material not in text.] Instead of singing 
... of my next. If the birds and flowers . .. found wanting. [Material 
not in text. ] 

3- [ had this advantage . . . uninterrupted. [Material not in text.] It was 
pleasant . . . in their midst. 

2. A man must find .. . indolence. [A sentence not in text. ] 


“Where I Lived” 


21. If men would steadily . . . illusory foundations. Children .. . ex- 
perience. [Material not in text; some of it canceled. The canceled 
passage includes: Shams and delusions . . . fabulous. Children. . . 
experience. ] I perceive that . . . that surround us. [The next sentence 
was not completed. | 

22. If you stand right fronting . .. own business. 
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“Sounds” 


——. [A paragraph, not in text, on New England heroes and symbols. ] 
4. In my front yard ... groundnut. The sumach .. . tender limbs.* 
5- As I sit... hear the whistle. [Slightly rewritten. ] 

6. The Fitchburg ...1 dwell. 
7. The whistle . . . that writes them. 
8. When I meet .. . be their escort. 
g. The stables of the iron horse .. . and unwearied. 
11. What recommends commence . . . every day go about. 
[Ms. missing. ] 

——. [Material on cock that is not in text. ] 

22. [A sentence not in text.] Even the sailor . . . civilized world. 

15. Sometimes . . . wilderness. [ Verse not in text: ] Now up they go ding. 


“The Bean Field” 


7. On gala days... . information of the ‘trainers: 
[Ms. missing. ] 


“Sounds” 
21. aldermanic, with his chin . . . for a reply. 
18. When other birds. . . had been bor- [the first “‘bor’’] 
[Ms. missing. ] , 


“Solitude” 


1. rabbit, now roam . . . fear. The repose is never complete. They are 
... animated life. 

3. There is commonly .. . have been introduced. 

4. Yet I experienced . . . than my hoeing. If it should ... good for me. 
Sometimes when . .. guarded. J do not flatter ... me.I have never... 
strange to me again.* 


156 





“Visitors” 
1.1 think that I... called me thither. [Verse not in text: ] What do we 
ask? 
“Solitude” 


12. I find it wholesome . .. where he will. The farmer can work . . . that 
the latter does. 

13. Society is... should touch him. 

12. Solitude is not measured . . . in the desert. 

14.1 have heard .. . never alone. [This on a scrap attached to regular 

‘leaf. ] 

15.1 have a great .. . legion. [Two sentences not in text.] I am no more 
... new house. 

16. I have occasional . .. children yet. 
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17. The indescribable . .. mould myself. [Another sentence not in text. ] 
18. What is the pill. . . it was spring. 


“Visitors” 

7. As for men .. . anywhere else. 

8. Who should come... man, — he had... here, a Canadian . . . native 
country. 

10. He interested me . . . without alloy. 

12. A townsman . . . in disguise. | heard .. . dealings with him. 

11. He had been instructed . . . ten a child. 

8. He was cast in the coarsest mould, a stout . . . Yankees exhibit. Fre- 
quently ... week in one day. 

11. In physical contentment . . . in my life. [A sentence not in text. ] 

10. Sometimes I saw him . . . English as well. [A sentence not in text. ] 
When I... tickled him. Sometimes, when at leisure . . . as he walked. 
[A sentence not in text.] In the winter... about him. 

13. His only books . . . to that amount [slightly different]. At another 
time ... the wrong way. 

11. He was so simply . . . demigods to him. He particularly . . . meant, 
for he... himself. 1 asked him . . . the same time! 

13. He would sometimes exclaim . . . all day! [A sentence not in text. ] 

——. [A passage, a little over two Ms. pages, on railroad men who visited 
him. } 

2.1 had three chairs . . . inhabitants. They are .. . infest them. 1 am 
surprised ... mouse, which ... pavement. 

3. One inconvenience . . . between them. [A sentence not in text.] / 
have found ... side.* In my house . . . in any case. As the conversa- 
tion... room enough. [A sentence not in text.] 

——. [A sentence not in text. ] 

4. My best room. .. in order. 

5. If one guest... meas home. They may ... them at least. So easy ... 
the old. You need not... those scenes. | should be... contentment has. 

6. When Winslow . . . they departed. As for lodging . . . done better. 
They had nothing . . . in this respect. 


“The Bean-Field” 
1. Meanwhile my beans . .. wanted. They ... Antaeus. But why ... 
new foes. 

2. When I was. . . potato vines. [Some phrases not in text. ] 

3. I planted ... very crop. [A sentence not in text. ] 

4. Before yet . . . for fodder.* Does he . . . for them. 

5. Near at hand ... or plaster. Jt was .. . entire faith. 

6. As I drew .. . unmeasurable crop. It was no... hoed beans. and I 
remembered .. . of the sea. When I paused . . . country offers. Or I 
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was attracted . . . contemporary. Or sometimes I watched . . . own 
thoughts. 

10. It was a singular... with beans, what with . . . did taste. I was de- 
termined .. . kinds of weeds, — it will .. . the labor, — disturbing . .. 
in the dust. 

11. Those summer days. . . a rare amusement. 

14. This is the result... by this means. 

15. This further experience . . . sustain me. Alas! ... come up. Commonly 
men... brave, or timid. This generation .. . fate in it. |A second inter- 
lineation: ] J saw an... lie down in. But why should not . . . than these? 
We should really . .. along the road. We should never stand . . . their 
beans. 

16. Ancient poetry . . . crops merely. [Two Ms. pages of material not in 
text.] By avarice .. . but as a robber. 

17. Weare wont... alike, and the former ... daily course. In his view... 
a garden. What though I... to it, which water... by me. It matters 
little... his fields. [A sentence not in text. ] 


“The Village” 


1. After hoeing . . . carts rattle. The village seemed . . . pain, — otherwise 
... bear, — without... window tax. - 


“Economy” 
89. I would observe .. . housekeeping. A lady ... door. It is... evil. 


“The Village” 
I. Signs were hung ... the woods again. 


“The Ponds” 


1. Sometimes, having had . . . for several days. 
2. Occasionally, after my hoeing . . . Coenobites. 
4. Sometimes after staying . . . scarcely more dense. 
3. In warm evenings ... of the forest. 
——. [A short paragraph that contains material in “Higher Laws,’ 1: Per- 
haps I have owed .. . her with expectation. ] 
28. Flint’s or Sandy Pond . . . impression of its flat 
[Ms. missing. ] 
_ §.midst of pine and oak .. . evaporation. 
8. Successive nations .. . away, and still... spring! Perhaps .. . Golden 
Age? It is... coronet. 
7. [Some of the first sentence and all of the last, written as one; part is 
interlined. ] 
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6. The water... feet. Paddling . . . subsistence there. Once in the... 
cutting down the 





[Ms. missing. ] 
“Baker Farm” 


5. hoping to get ... manners are concerned. 
6. [Some of the paragraph is here as in text; much of it was extensively 
rewritten; some omitted. Interlineations also. ] 
8. Men come tamely . . . discoveries every day. 
[Ms. missing ] 
“Higher Laws” 
——.[A pee. two ms. pages in length, on fishing and hunting, made 
up of sentences that are scattered in 1, 3, and 5 in the text. ] 
[Ms. missing ] 
7. If one listens .. . I have clutched.* 
“Brute Neighbors” 


——. [A short paragraph, not in text, which introduces material on brute 
creatures. } 


——. [A considerable paragraph, some interlining, on the phoebe and the 
robin. It was reduced in text to first sentence of 10. ] 
9. When I was building . . . and walked away. 


“Winter Animals” 
13. There were scores . .. without exception dead. 
[Ms. missing. ] 
“Brute Neighbors” 


11. —cle round and round me... over my head; or the red . . . inquisitive.* 
I formerly saw the raccoon . . . whinnering at night. 
16. In the fall the loon... . beat a retreat. 
[Ms. missing. ] 





“Winter Animals”** 

2. with the most harsh .. . boo-hoo! [Illegible interlining here. ] I seldom 
- opened .. . hearing it. 

3. Lalso heard... the frost, as if some ... mile long. 

4. Sometime I heard . . . the streets; for if we .. . as men? They seemed 

... then retreated. 

5. Usually the red . . . fixed on him, — for all... dancing girl, — wasting 
n ... various directions. [A sentence not in text.] [Part of interlined 
material was originally at end of paragraph. ] 


12] is clear that all the material on animals was not split up until later when the 
form of the whole book (especially of the second half) became clearer to Thoreau. 
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“Spring” 
12. At the approach of spring, the red squirrels got under . . . irresistible. 


“Winter Animals” 
6. At length the jays. . . kernels which 
[Ms. missing. ] 

14. When I opened my door . . . was its nature. 

15. What is a country . . . rustling leaves. The partridge ...a hare. (A 
second interlining: ] Our woods... cow-boy tends. | The interlining 
was done after Thoreau canceled the beginning of “The Pond in 
Winter;’ 16.] sal 

[Ms. missing. ] 

“Former Inhabitants” *® 

10. men with earthenware... succeed him. Neither were... his accounts. 
One day . .. gourds somewhere, and 1 .. . neighborhood. 

12. Now only a dent... race departed. What a... of tears. These cellar 
... pulled wool; which ... philosophy. 

13. Still grows... . lilac colors. 

14. But this small . .. degeneracy. Again, perhaps . . . hamlet. 

15. With such reminiscences . . . asleep. 


“The Pond in Winter” . 
3. Early in the morning . .. is in artificial. [Condensed slightly in text. ] 
[Ms. missing. ] 
——. [A passage on temperature of water; some is in “Spring,” 1.] 
6. As I was desirous... line. [Then the pond’s area and depth are given. ] 
8. As I sounded . . . opposite shore. Cape. 
[Ms. missing. ] 
16. house of fishes . . . underneath. 
17. In the winter . . . sand, or rather 
[Ms. missing. ] 
18. in the almanac—his shanty. They told me . . . about one acre. This 
heap... September, 1848. the horses .. . like buckets.* 
19. Ice is an interesting . . . and the intellect. [Interlined and other mate- 
rial not in text. | 
20. Thus for sixteen . . . securely labored. 
21. Thus it appears... heard the names. 


“ Sprin ” 

3. The ice in the pond... the 25th of March. [Then seven or eight lines, 

and some interlined, divided in text between “House-Warming;’ 13 
and “Spring?” 1.] 

18Not until quite late did Thoreau put “Former Inhabitants” and “Winter Animals” 

in their published order. A table of contents in HM 924 at first listed these chapters 

in the order of the material in this early version. 
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[Ms. missing. ] 
4. river, and he dropped . . . came to a standstill. 

11. When the ground was . . . withstood the winter. [The following 
passage is longer in ms. than in text: ] life-everlasting . .. or Egyptian. 
Many of the phenomena . . . of Summer. 

5. At length the sun’s . . . bearing off. 

——. [A short paragraph on sand foliage. ] 

13. The first sparrow . . . to eternity. 

15. The change from. .. still overhung it, and the eaves... rain. 1 looked 
... window, and lo! ... reflecting a summer . . . overhead, as if... 
horizon. 1 heard . . . thousand more, — the same .. . mean the twig. 
This ... rain any more. You may tell... past or not. As it grew... 
settled in the pond. 

16. In the morning . . . noisier cousins. 

[One leaf may be missing. ] 

22. On the 29th of April . . . some cliffy cloud. 

23. Besides this I got. .. of jewels. [Sentence not in text. ] 

24. Our village life . . . to be stereotyped. 

25. Early in May ... here and there. [A short passage of prose and verse 
not in text.] On the third . . . thrush long before. The sulphur-like 
pollen... the shore, so that... barrelful. [Marked for insertion here: ] 
The phoebe .. . the premises. And so the seasons . . . grass. 

26. Thus was... completed; and the second . .. to it. 

[Ms. missing. ] 


“Conclusion” 

16. [A sentence not in text.] As if one were . . . aforethought! 

——. [A paragraph not in text. ] 

16. Consider the China... human life. These may be... of the race. [Two 
sentences not in text.] We are acquainted .. . ambitious spirits! As 1 
stand . .. human insect. 

17. [The substance of the paragraph; considerably revised later. } 

——. [A sentence that later provided the material for the seventh sentence 

from the end of paragraph 16.] 
[Ms. missing. ] 


The Making of Walden 


Much of what we have in this early version was obviously written 
and used for lectures;'* even some of the later revisions were made 


14In the canceled preface in HM 924 Thoreau said he gave much of Walden as 
lectures; the manuscript reads audience, lecture, and hear in numerous places for the 
readers, book, and read of the text. See also Harding’s article cited in note 5, and 
Hubert Hoeltje, “Thoreau as Lecturer? New England Quarterly, XIX (1946), 485-94. 
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for lectures.*®> Whether all of this version was intended for lectures, 
or whether, even as he first wrote it, Thoreau had a book in mind, 
is impossible to determine finally. That he probably thought of 
publishing is suggested by the length of this version. A passage in his 
journal about the time he was preparing the Week for publication 
outlines his path to publication: 


From all points of the compass, from the earth beneath and the heavens 
above, have come these inspirations and been entered daily in the order 
of their arrival in the journal. Thereafter, when the time arrived, they 
were winnowed into lectures, and again, in due time, from lectures into 
Essays. And at last they stand, like the cubes of Pythagoras, firmly on 
either basis; like statues on their pedestal, but the statues rarely take hold 
of hands. There is only such connection and series as is attainable in 
galleries. And this affects their immediate practical and popular in- 
fluence.?® 


That the second half of this statement does not apply to Walden I 
hope to show at another time. At present I wish to give some account 
of where and how Thoreau gathered and winnowed the material for 
Walden. ‘ 

The actual beginning of Walden, of course, was the entries in his 
journal while at the pond, even though Thoreau did use material 
from earlier days. For it was the experiences and entries of the Walden 
period that provided the immediate facts of his “life in the woods,’ 
and it was during his stay at the pond that he gave form to his criti- 
cism of the lives of those “who are said to live in New England’ As 
we have seen, he probably completed the first version of Walden by 
the middle of 1847. Between then and its publication in 1854 he 
revised and expanded it extensively. 

Exactly when he began to rework this first version we do not 
know, but he was certainly preparing Walden for publication in 
1849.’ Whether he did, as Canby states, carry his preparations at 


15“Where I Lived? 1, 2, 3, and 5 were added in a later version, and a penciled note 
at the end of 5 reads: “The present was my next experiment which I purpose to 
describe more at length but [?] to which however, lon only slightly refer this 
-evening” 
16 Journal, I, 413. 
17The early publication of Walden was announced in the advertising pages of the 
Week, and in February, 1849, Thoreau’s Aunt Maria wrote that he was preparing 
Walden for the press; see H. S. Canby, Thoreau (Boston, 1939), p. 248. 
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that time to some completed stage is uncertain.’* In any case, what- 
ever he had in hand in 1849 was to be further revised in the next five 
years, 

A very considerable amount of material was added after that time, 
and many parts were reworked. In his own edition of Walden Ellery 
Channing wrote: “This book . . . is written from H’s journals and I 
recognize the sentences not writ specially at Walden’””® Mr. Bradford 
Torrey, the editor of Thoreau’s journals, marked the passages which 
he had noted as included in Walden. The passages so marked in the 
Walden edition of the Journal after 1849, and a number of others that 
I have found, run to something over sixty pages of text as printed in 
the Walden edition. And there is in the whole manuscript additional 
material from the journals of 1850-54 which was cut out before the 
final text. The reworking went on until just before publication in 
1854. The final copy for the printer (not extant in HM 924) seems 
to have been done at the last moment, probably from the work sheets 
we have. The page proof of Walden has a note (p. 64) from Thoreau 
to the printer who had noted the illegibility of the manuscript sent to 
him: “Will try to make the last part of the Ms. more legible’’ 

Thoreau’s methods of gathering and winnowing his material may 
be seen by considering how he drew on passages from the journal, 
how he revised and built up various short passages, and how he 
added and substracted material, and rearranged paragraphs and parts 
of paragraphs in developing sections of Walden. 

A journal entry (probably of the winter 1845-46) includes the 
first sentence of “Economy;’ 3 and all of “Economy;’ 7 as two con- 
secutive paragraphs.”° Thoreau wrote them for a possible lecture on 
the state of his fellow-New Englanders: “I wish to say something 
to-night . . . to and concerning you who hear me, who are said to 
live in New England” He did not use the first sentence of 3 in the 
early version we have, but he did use 7. 

The whole first paragraph of “Conclusion” is a slight reworking 


18P, 248: “Walden was written by early 1849” And p. 301, writing of 1850-51, Canby 
says: “Walden was on the shelf, ready for publication? 


19Manuscript note in Channing’s copy of Walden in the Berg Collection, New 
York Public Library. 


20 Journal I, 395. 
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of a journal entry of March 21, 1840; it too was put into Walden 
piecemeal on at least two different occasions. 

The last sentence of “The Ponds,’ 2 is from a journal entry of 
1850; the first sentence of “The Ponds,’ 3 is from a journal entry of 
May 27, 1841. 

The manuscript reveals a continual reworking of details and de- 
velopment of the thought. Some time ago Professor Odell Shepard 
pointed out the development through five stages of “The stars are 
the apexes of what wonderful triangles,’ and the development of the 
famous paragraph 6 in “Baker Farm.’ Less celebrated passages also 
were changed. The following transcripts of successive manuscript 
versions reveal Thoreau’s habits in rewriting as he sought the right 
word or phrase, and as he expanded his thought. 

The second version of the passage from “Economy” was obviously 
further revised as Thoreau prepared his copy for the printer, since 
the text of Walden varies slightly from it. The third version of the 
passage from “Where I Lived” is the same as the text of Walden. 
Interlineations in the manuscript are italicized, and deletions are given 
in small capitals. 


From “Economy? 60 





First Ms. Version 
Near the end of March 1845 I bor- 
rowed an axe and went down to the 
woods by Walden Pond nearest to 
where I intended to build my 
house, I TOLD YOU THAT I SHOULD 
PUT IN THE I and began to cut down 
some tall arrowy pines still in their 
youth for timber. It is difficult not 
to begin with borrowing—Our 
very life borrowed on must be re- 
turned with interest to him who 
lent it—the man of whom I bor- 
rowed the axe said that it was the 
apple of his eye, however I re- 
turned it sharper than I found it. 
It was a pleasant hillside where I 
worked, covered with pine woods, 
through which I looked out on the 


Second Ms. Version 
Near the end of March 1845 I bor- 
rowed an axe, and went down to 
the woods by Walden Pond, nearest 
to where I intended to build my 
house, and began to cut down some 
tall arrowy white pines still in their 
youth for timber. It is difficult to 
begin without borrowing. Our 
very life is in one sense borrowed 
and must be returned with interest 
to him who lent it. In my case the 
owner of THE MAN OF WHOM I 
BORROWED the axe, as he relaxed his 
hold on it said that it was the apple 
of his eye;—but I returned it 
sharper than I found it. It was a 
pleasant hillside where I worked, 
covered with pine woods, through 
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pond or ona small clearing in the 
woods now growing up to pines 
and hickories. The ice in the pond 
&) The ice in the pond... Isawa 
striped snake run into the water— 
and he lay on the bottom apparent- 
ly without inconvenience as long as 
I stayed there, which was more 
than 15 minutes, and I know not 
how much longer he remained 
there. I had previously seen them, 
etc. 
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which I looked out on the pond, 
and on a small open field in the 
woods where pines & hickories 
were springing up. The ice in the 
pond ... I saw a striped snake run 
into the water, and he lay on the 
bottom, apparently without incon- 
venience, as long as I stayed there, 
which was more than FIFTEEN MIN- 
UTES, AND I KNOW NOT HOW MUCH 
LONGER HE REMAINED THERE. @ quar- 
ter of an hour, perhaps because he 
had not yet come fairly out of the 
torpid state. It appeared to me that 
for alike reason men remain in 
their present low condition and are 
able to live as it were in a this gross 
ELEMENT atmosphere; but if they 
should feel the influence of the 
spring of Springs arousing them, 
they would be compelled to rise to 
amore ethereal element. I had 
previously seen them, etc. 


From “Where I Lived? 12 


First Ms. Version 
Over the south shore of 
the pond which was a 
low hill coverep fringed 
with shrub oaks & scat- 
tered pines which 
seemed to rise to an 
illimitable tableland—I 


Second Ms. Version 
But though the view 
from my door was con- my door was still more 
tracted, nevertheless, I 
imagined that the low 
shrub oak plateau to 
which the opposite 
shore arose stretched 


Third Ms. Version 
Though the view from 


contracted, I did not 
feel myself crowded 
or confined in the 
least. There was pas- 
ture enough for my 


seemed tolooktoward away boundlessasthe fancy & imagination. 
the country of the prairies, pampas,and The low shrub oak 

a ideal lains of Tartary—af- _ plateau to which the 
some new race of holies ample room for opposite shore arose 


Tartars, where tribes of 


men dwelt in tents. men. 


all the roving families of stretched away to- 


ward the prairies of 
the West & the steppes 
of ‘Tartary affording 
ample room for all the 
roving families of men. 
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How “free” the text was while Thoreau was working on it appears 
quite clearly from the variation in passages that replaced one another, 
and from the omission in the final text of material once included. In 
one version in the manuscript the following matter occurs between 
“Economy, 16 and 17: 


By the way, I would observe that salt is perhaps the most important article 
to a country man in such a list as I have referred to, and the most com- 
monly bought at the stores. Stores did not at first exist to furnish tea and 
coffee. I see how living in Concord, I could supply myself with every 
other article which I think that I need without using the stores at all, and 
to obtain this might be the fit occasion for a visit to the seashore. Yet strict- 
ly speaking even salt cannot be called a necessary of human life, since 
many tribes do not use it. 


In asecond version, the above material is replaced by totally different 
material: 


I do not here affirm unchangeableness of the past, while I affirm infinite 
changeableness of the future; but we can see further into the future with 
the evidence of faith, than into the shallower past, with the evidence of 
history; and we expect from the future changes to be parallelled only, 
perchance, by experiences which the race has forgotten. He is the wisest 
schemer whose scheme will be the latest to succeed. The greatest discov- 
erers have not to fear that any will infringe on their patents during their 
lives. 


The printed version contains neither passage. 

Thoreau added material of all sorts at all times. Sometimes it was an 
illustrative anecdote, such as that of the auction of the deacon’s effects 
in “Economy,’ go; the auction was held on January 27, 1854. He 
wrote up the incident of the half-witted visitor in “Visitors,” 15, on 
January 17, 1852; possibly about the same time he removed the long 
passage on the railroad men which was in the first version. Sometimes 
the new material was a combination of his experience and reflections, 
as in the case of the first five paragraphs of “Where I Lived” on the 
buying of farms. Paragraphs 1, 2, 3, and 5 were published as an ar- 
ticle in 1852;”* paragraph 4 on the Hollowell place was written up in 

‘ the Journal for February 3, 1854. The fruits of his many observations 
of Walden Pond were written up extensively in the Journals of 1852, 


21Sartain’s Magazine, Vol. 11, No. 1 (Philadelphia, 1852). 
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and more material was added in 1853 and 1854; much of the material 
on sand foliage in “Spring” is from Journal entries of 1851, 1852, and 
1854. Other additions came from his reading. The reference to Eve- 
lyn in “The Bean-field;’ 11, seems owing to his reading and thinking 
of Evelyn in 1852 and 1853;” and the passage on Gilpin in “The Pond 
in Winter,’ 7, was written up in the Journal for September 1, 1852. 

Perhaps most interesting to observe is the way in which Thoreau 
over the years added, subtracted, and rearranged material in fairly 
extended passages. 

The following outline indicates how larger or smaller blocks of 
material were assembled for the passage running from “Tt is desirable” 
(middle of “Economy;’ 37) to “they had better aim at something 
high” (“Economy,’ 41). Roman numerals indicate distinguishable 
sections of the material. Arabic numerals refer to paragraphs. “Text” 
refers to the published text of Walden. 
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I. 37. Almost all of “It is desirable . . . reverence?” with prices given in 
shillings and pence, and no reference to coat and pantaloons. The 
passage is canceled in Ms. 


II. 37. Rewritten from above. 
39. “On the whole. . . Cannibal Islands.’ 
41. Complete. 
40. First sentence, plus another not in text. 
A passage on “worn-out garments” not in text. 


Ill. A fair copy of II with corrections as follows: 
Indicates insertion of material to follow 37 above. 
Indicates proper order of 40 and 41. 

Cancels the sentence in 40 in II that is not in text. 
Indicates insertion of additional material for 4o. 


IV. 37. As above. 
Beginning of the passage which was marked for insertion after 37 
in III. Once it was with other material that followed 21; it is in 
“Economy;’ 105 in the text. It is not in the following Ms. versions 
of this whole passage. 
Indicates insertion of beginning of 38. 


V. 37. “It is desirable . . . reverence?” as it is in text, with prices in dol- 
lars and cents, and reference to coats and pantaloons included. 
P 


22 Journal IV, 84-88; V, 43. 
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38. “When I ask .. . but they do now’’ From journal of 1850. 

39. Practically complete, but with the passage on “worn-out gar- 
ments” (once in 4o) inserted after “Cannibal Islands”; and also 
the sentence on a dog barking at a tramp, which finally appears in 
35 in text. 

40. As in text. The first sentence of this is from journal for February 
6, 1852. 

41. As in text. 

Indicates insertion after “but they do now” in 38. 


VI. 38. The insertion after “but they do now” includes all of, and more 
than, the rest of 38 as it is in text. The insertion is a slight rewrite 
of material from journal of January 14, 1854, the day on which he 
received a coat from the tailor. 

39. Greatly expanded by insertion, after sentence on dog and tramp, 
of a long description of a countryman’s strange and wonderful 
clothes—not in text. 

The final text of 38 omits a total of six sentences from two differ- 
ent places in VI. 


An account of the development of ““The Village;’ as revealed by 
the manuscript, will show how Thoreau fitted his revisions into what 
he first wrote; and how the manuscript material must be sorted and 
arranged. 


I. Paragraph 1, with “Economy,” 89, within it, is an integral part of the 
continuous first version of Walden. It is followed by the first sen- 
tences of “The Ponds.’ 


II. Sometime later Thoreau wrote the first part of paragraph 2 on a sep- 
arate leaf. It includes the material from the beginning of the para- 
graph through the phrase “to the mouth without assistance” The 
material is not in the order of the text; this version includes also ma- 
terial that was omitted from the text. 


III. On a new double leaf he copied paragraph 1 from the beginning 
through “houses are so arranged as to make’ This piece was then to 
be followed by I, paragraph 1 from “the most of mankind” through 

“drowned the voices.’ 


IV. (This was done at the same time as III.) On another leaf he copied I, 
paragraph 1, from “of the Sirens” to the end, and rewrote and recast 
the material of paragraph 2 in II to make it substantially what it is in 
the text. Paragraph 2 was to be followed by the beginning of “The 
Ponds:’ 
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V. On a new leaf he wrote the first version of paragraph 3. The third 
sentence of the paragraph, from a journal entry of June 21, 1850, 
was interlined some time later and the quotations at the end of the 
paragraph were added later. 
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VI. Ona new leaf Thoreau copied from “and I have thought” to the end 
of paragraph 2 which was in IV (these lines were lightly canceled 
in IV), and then rewrote paragraph 3 from the beginning through 
“to the pond, I suffered no’’ This was to be followed by the rest of 
paragraph 3 as it stands in V. Paragraph 3 in V was canceled from 
the beginning up to “inconvenience from these sources.’ 


VII. Finally on another double leaf he copied again the last lines of para- 
graph 2 that are in VI, and then he wrote the first version of the rest 
of rest of paragraph 2, from a journal entry of March 29, 1853: “Sev- 
eral times when a visitor . .. infinite extent of our relations.’ This was 
revised for the text. 


When Thoreau wrote the final copy for the printer, he had para- 
graph 1 in parts III and I and IV, paragraph 2 in IV and VII, and par- 
agraph 3 in VI and V. All these parts had been carefully joined so that 
Thoreau would have had no trouble in preparing his final copy, how- 
ever confusing the manuscript may be at first glance to those who 
would study his methods. 

The growth of “Brute Neighbors” reveals on a larger scale the 
gradual way in which Thoreau gathered together the material that 
he finally decided should be in one piece. In the first version there 
were only paragraphs 9, possibly 10 in the missing pages, and 11 (on 
the variety of animals in the woods) and 16 (the first paragraph on 
the loon) ; they were followed by material in “Winter Animals.’ Para- 
graphs 12 and 13 (the battle of the ants) were written out sometime 
after March 4, 1852, and 14 was added in a small hand at the bottom 
of a page soon after. After October 12, 1852 considerable material 
was added, and the rewritten chapter included: paragraphs 1 through 
7 (they were originally written with some material that appears in the 
Week); 9 and 10 in slightly different form from that of the text; some 
material not in the text; 11, 12, 13, 14, and 16; 17 and 18 for the first 
time. After this draft was finished, 8 was interlined, and the material 
in g that is not in the text was canceled. Paragraph 15 was put in its 
place quite late; it is not, in its entirety, an integral part of any con- 
tinuous copy in the manuscript; the material on the winged cat was 
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once in a continuous piece with material that is in “House-Warming;’ 
18, and “Winter Animals,’ 11, 12, 13, and 14. 

These examples are intended to provide a picture of the ways in 
which Thoreau went about revising his manuscript. Further study 
will give a more precise idea of just when he made various revisions, 
and may indicate whether certain kinds of material were added at 
particular times. It might possibly reveal that there were one or more 
points between 1847 and 1854 at which Thoreau had fairly complete 
versions. Most important of all, the further study of the manuscripts 
should throw light on these questions: first, the relation of Walden to 
Thoreau’s experience during his life in the woods; and second, the 
extent of his success through all his revising in selecting and ordering 
his material. Concerning these, I hope to write later. 
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The 1641 Edition of Chapman’s Bussy D’ Ambois 


By Berta STURMAN 


M™ important, perhaps, of Chapman’s contributions to Eliza- 
bethan dramatic literature is his tragedy Bussy D’ Ambois. The 
play was revived twice before the closing of the theaters and was 
adapted by Durfey a century later. In print almost continuously 
since it was first published in 1607, it is still regularly included in 
anthologies of Renaissance plays. The standard edition is now that 
of T. M. Parrott (1910), an edition of which, like that of F. S. Boas 
(1905), was based upon the quarto of 1641. I should like, once more, 
to examine the problem of the authorship of that edition, and to pro- 
pose a partial solution. 

Five quartos of Bussy D’Ambois are known to have been printed 
before the Restoration. Of these the first two, those of 1607 and 
1608, are substantially alike, while those of 1646 and 1657 follow 
the text of the 1641 edition, which differs materially from that of the 
earlier quartos.’ Boas attributes to Chapman the numerous altera- 
tions in the text which first appear in the 1641 edition, upon the 
authority of the title page, which announces that the text had been 
“much corrected and amended by the Author before his death?” 
Other scholars have followed Boas in accepting the authority of the 
publisher’s title-page statement. McKerrow, however, has warned 
against the uncritical acceptance of such assertions.* 

1Watt’s Biblioteca Britannica (1, 212) also lists a sixth edition, 1613. This seems to 
be an error; the 1613 edition of the The Revenge of Bussy is probably the volume 
cited. Lowndes (I, 410) lists not only The Revenge of Bussy, 1613, but also a 1616 
edition of Bussy. Lowndes may have followed the Biographia Dramatica of 1812, 
which, Greg suggests, lists 1616 in error for 1646. In his introduction to the Mermaid 
edition of Chapman, William Lyon Phelps also lists a 1616 edition of Bussy, but he 
seems to be following Baker or Lowndes. If such an edition existed, there is no reason 
to suppose that it was published by anyone other than Aspley, the publisher of the 
first two editions, since there is no record of any transfer of the rights in Bussy during 
his lifetime. In his Bibliography of the English Printed Drama to the Restoration 


(I, 378) Greg describes the quartos of 1646 and 1657 as issues of the 1641 edition with 
canceled title pages. 


2Bussy D’Ambois:/A/Tragedie:/As it hath been often Acted with/great Ap- 
plause./Being much corrected and amended/by the Author before his death./-/ 
(device) /-/London: /Printed by A.N. for Robert Lunne./1641. 


38R. B. McKerrow, An Introduction to Bibliography (Oxford, 1928), pp. 92-93. 
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Parrott, while accepting the statement of the title page, acknowl- 
edges that “it is a publisher’s puff:’* Because title pages were then 
used to furnish advertisement for the book, perhaps such a statement 
ought not to be trusted too implicitly. If an altered version came into 
the hands of the publisher seven years after Chapman’s death, he 
might attribute the alterations to the deceased without inquiring very 
closely whence they came. If dishonest, he might also find it ex- 
pedient so to attract purchasers even if he knew that the additions 
were the work of a relatively unknown writer. Therefore, the char- 
acter of the publisher, whose statement is here in question, and the 
circumstances surrounding the publication of the later edition merit 
inquiry. 

On June 3, 1607, Bussy D’Ambois was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register to William Aspley, the publisher of the quartos of 1607 and 
1608. A prominent bookseller and publisher in London who pub- 
lished a number of Shakespearean plays as well as those by Chapman, 
Dekker, and other leading dramatists of the period, he was a warden 
of the Stationers’ Company who in 1640 became master, but died 
during his term of office on August 18, 1640.° There is no record in 
the registers of a transfer of Aspley’s right in the play, and any un- 
lawful printing would hardly have been attempted while Aspley 
retained so influential a position. 

Robert Lunne, the publisher of the quartos dated 1641 and 1646, 
is listed as a London bookseller from 1641 to 1646.° He is recorded 
as being admitted to the freedom of the Stationers’ Company on 
June 15, 1627. Bussy D’Ambois is the only work listed as having 
appeared under the imprint of this exceedingly obscure publisher. 
Alice Norton, who is identified in the British Museum Catalogue as 
the printer of the 1641 edition of Bussy, is an equally shadowy figure. 
Plomer says of her: “Printer of political pamphlets and broadsides. 
It is not clear what relationship, if any, she bore to the other Nortons 


4T. M. Parrott, “The Date of Chapman’s ‘Bussy D’Ambois,;” Modern Language 
. Review, Ill (January, 1908), p. 134. 
5R. B. McKerrow, A Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers in England ... 1557- 
1640 (London, 1910), p. 11. 


6H. R. Plomer, A Dictionary of the Booksellers and Printers ... from 1641 to 1667 
(London, 1907), p. 120. 
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of this period: She appears to have been printing only in the years 
1641 and 1642. 


No books were entered in the Stationers’ Register to Lunne. His 
place of business is apparently known only from the imprint in some 
of the issues of Bussy. Alice Norton printed ephemera for a very 
short time. We have, in short, a publisher who seems to have pub- 


lished, and a printer who seems to have printed, but a single book: 
Chapman’s Bussy D’Ambois. 

The date of the revised edition may furnish a clue to these matters. 
It seems surprising that the play should have been republished after 
a lapse of thirty-three years. It may be conjectured that the actors 
sold the play at that time because the theater had fallen upon evil 
times. There is no evidence, however, that the company of the King’s 
Men were being forced to sell the plays in these years.* The publica- 
tion of Bussy D’Ambois in 1641 cannot, therefore, be considered an 
indication of the poverty of the company which had owned it, al- 
though it may point to the venality of the publisher who sold it. 

It is curious that the publication of the quarto after so great a lapse 
of time occurs very shortly after the death of the holder of the copy- 
right. The fact that the play was published without any official trans- 
fer from Aspley to Lunne or from Lunne to Kirton, and this despite 


7[bid., p. 138. Some clue to a relationship can perhaps be seen in the will of Mat- 
thew Law. Aspley was associated with Andrew Wise in the publication of some of 
the Shakespeare quartos. On June 25, 1603, five of Wise’s titles, including three 
Shakespeare plays, were transferred to Law. Law, in his will, bequeathed everythin 
to his wife Joyce, who had been the widow of the bookseller, John Norton, wit 
instructions that she deliver “unto myne and her owne children Mathewe Lawe and 
Alice Norton” such portions of his estate as she thought good. Of course, it cannot 
be shown that Law’s stepchild was the printer of the 1641 quarto although it is quite 
possible that she was. It ought also be noted that Law’s transaction with Wise ante- 
dates Aspley’s publication of Bussy. Law’s possession of the copy, if indeed he ever 
had it, would have been of extremely doubtful legality. There is no real indication 
that Aspley ever relinquished his rights in it. Since Law, however, is described by 
McKerrow as an “unruly member” who had been fined for selling pirated editions, he 
may also have had unlawful designs on the Chapman play, and his heirs, discovering 
the copy, may have assumed that they had a legal right in it. Such an explanation is, 
however, highly conjectural. 

8In 1639 four plays from the repertory of the King’s Company were released: 
Carlell’s Arviragus and Philicia, 1 and Il, Cartwright’s Royall Slave, Glapthorne’s 
Albertus Wallenstein, and Mayne’s City Match; in 1640 three such plays, Habington’s 
Queen of Arragon and Jonson's Devil is an Asse and The Magnetic Lady, were pub- 
lished. Only the revised edition of Bussy appeared in 1641, while in 1642 Denham’s 
The Sophy was the only play of the King’s Men to be published. 
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the very stringent regulations of the Long Parliament,® seems to 
point to some irregularity in the publication of this text. One is 
tempted to guess that Lunne had acquired a copy of the play from 
the actors somewhat earlier (the last recorded performance was in 
March, 1638),”° but, finding himself unable or unwilling to purchase 
a transfer of Aspley’s rights, withheld publication until the latter’s 
death removed some of his difficulties. Whatever the details of the 
affair may have been, it seems clear that the later edition was pub- 
lished in an unusual and possibly illegal manner after the deaths of 
both the author and the holder of the copyright. Without corrobora- 
tive evidence, then, it would be foolish to accept without question 
the assertion of this obscure and possibly dishonest publisher that 
Bussy D’ Ambois was “much corrected and amended by the Author 
before his death?’ 

The lapse of so many years between the appearance of the two 
editions of 1608 and 1641 renders dating of the revision difficult. The 
play had evidently been presented a number of times during the 
interval and had twice been revived for performances at court."* The 
revision, then, might conceivably have been accomplished in any 
year between the publication of the first quarto and the appearance 
of the second. 

After assigning the revision to Chapman primarily upon the 
authority of the title page, Boas remarks that “The revised version 
is not appreciably superior to the original draft:”? Parrott also finds 
the alterations lacking in artistic merit: “With hardly an exception, 
they add nothing to the poetic value of the play, but they do in every 
case add to its stage effects:”* Parrott is, moreover, sufficiently 

®These were an intensification of the regulations of 1637 which provided that two 
copies of every book, of which one was to be retained, were to be submitted to the 
licensers; dedications, epistles, etc. were to be licensed; all books were to bear the 
name of the printer; the number of master printers was limited to twenty and the 


number of presses which each might own was regulated. (McKerrow, Dictionary, 
p- xvi.) 


10Herbert records a court performance: “At the Cocpit the 27th of march... . 


Damboyes” (J. Q. Adams, The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert (Oxford, 
. 1917], p. 76). 
110n April 7, 1634, and in 1638. 
12George Chapman, Bussy D’Ambois and The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois, ed. 
F.S. Boas (Boston: The Belles Lettres Series, 1905), p. xlv. 


18Parrott, op. Ccit., p. 137. 
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doubtful of the authorship of the added passages to suggest that 
Chapman was assisted by Field in the revision. Since both scholars’ 
misgivings about the quality of the revisions add to one’s reluctance 
to accept the statement on the title page as authoritative, the whole 
question of the authorship of the revisions needs further examination. 
In such an examination, Chapman’s theory and practice in tragedy 
and poetic diction should, of course, carry great weight. His habits 
of revision, as far as they can be known from his revision of the 
Iliads, may also contribute to an answer to the question. 

The revision certainly runs counter to what is known of Chap- 
man’s critical theory and possibly to his practice as well. His critical 
statements which are pertinent here are of two kinds: those which 
deal with his conception of tragedy and those which are concerned 
with poetic diction. 

In the dedicatory letter which is prefixed to The Revenge of Bussy 
D’ Ambois Chapman writes: 


and for the authentical truth of either person or action, who (worth the 
respecting) will expect it in a poem, whose subject is not truth, but things 
like truth? Poor envious souls they are that cavil at truth’s want in these 
natural fictions; material instruction, elegant and sententious excitation 
to virtue, and deflection from her contrary, being the soul, limbs, and 
limits of an authentical tragedy.** 


By “authentical truth” here Chapman seems to mean realism or faith- 
fulness to life rather than abstract truth. Here he suggests but does 
not explicitly state that an expression of “authentical truth” is incom- 
patible with that “excitation to virtue” which is essential to tragedy 
as he defines it. He is more explicit in a passage in the dedicatory 
epistle addressed to the Earl of Somerset prefixed to the Odysseys: 


Nor is this all-comprising Poesie, phantastique, or meere fictiue; but the 
most material, and doctrinal illations of Truth; both for all manly in- 
formation of Manners in the yong; all prescription of Iustice, and euen 
Christian pietie, in the most graue and high-gouerned. To illustrate both 
which, in both kinds, with all height of expression, the Poet creates both 
a bodie and a soule in them. Wherein, if the Bodie (being the letter, or 
historie) seems fictiue, and beyond Possibilitie to bring into Act: the 
sence then and Allegorie (which is the soule) is to be sought: which 


14Boas, op. cit., pp. 168-69. 
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intends a more eminent expressure of Vertue, for her louelinesse; and of 
Vice for her vglinesse, in their seuerall effects; going beyond the life, then 
any Art within life, can possibly delineate.*® 


Here truth is evidently used to indicate an expression of an ethical 
principle rather than an immediately verifiable statement of fact. In 
both statements he clearly places probability of incident second to 
ethical instruction and to that end permits a certain exaggeration, 
“going beyond the life;’ which shall give “a more eminent expressure 
of Vertue ...then any Art within life [i.e., than any art restricted by 
the bounds of actuality] can possibly delineate:’ This idea of the 
necessity of elaborating upon life is expressed again in his dedicatory 
epistle to Ouids Banquet of Sence, in which he writes: 


it serues not a skilfull Painters turne, to draw the figure of a face onely to 
make knowne who it represents; but hee must lymn, giue luster, shaddow, 
and heightening; which though ignorants will esteem spic’d, and too 
curious, yet such as haue the iudiciall perspectiue, will see it hath motion, 
spirit, and life.*® 

In this last phrase Chapman evidently uses life to indicate, not reality 
or actuality, but truth in the sense of a truth that goes “beyond the 
life?’ 

Chapman’s conception of a poetic tragedy, then, seems to be based 
upon a mingling of Horatian and Aristotelian critical precepts. He 
affirms that mere realism, a faithful portrayal of actuality, is not to be 
desired in a tragedy; that poetic truth is a universal not a particular 
truth; and that in order to convey such truth the poet may ignore the 
requirements of realism, “going beyond the life?” 

Chapman, as a translator at least, is insistent upon suiting speech 
and action to the character represented. 


This never-enough-glorified poet... hath inspired his chief persons with 
different spirits, most ingenious and inimitable characters, which not 
understood, how are their speeches, being one by another as conveniently 
and necessarily known as the instrument by the sound? If a translator or 
interpreter Xj a ridiculous and cowardly described person (being de- 
ceived in his character) so violates and vitiates the original, to make his 
speech grave, and him valiant; can the negligence and numbness of such 


15The Poems of George Chapman, ed. Phyllis Bartlett (New York, 1941), p. 407. 
16] bid., p. 49. 
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an interpreter or translator be less than the sleep and death I am bold to 
sprinkle upon him??? 


Finally, Chapman placed an extraordinary emphasis upon elabo- 
rate diction. In the frequently quoted dedicatory epistle to Royden 
he defends his style of poetry: 


But that Poesie should be as peruiall as Oratorie, and plainnes her speciall 
ornament, were the plaine way to barbarisme ... That, Enargia, or cleere- 
nes of representation, requird in absolute Poems is not the perspicuous 
deliuery of a lowe inuention; but high, and harty inuention exprest in 
most significant, and vnaffected phrase. . . . 

Obscuritie in affection of words, & indigested concets, is pedanticall 
and childish; but where it shroudeth it selfe in the hart of his subiect, 
vtterd with fitnes of figure, and expressiue Epethites; with that darknes 
will J still labour to be shadowed: rich Minerals are digd out of the 
bowels of the earth, not found in the superficies and dust of it... . 7° 


Moreover, he insists that since he is writing only to a select group 
he may ignore the complaints of ignorant readers: 


The prophane multitude I hate, & onlie consecrate my strange Poems to 
these searching spirits, whom learning hath made noble, and nobilitie 
sacred; endeuoring that materiall Oration, which you call Schema; vary- 
ing in some rare fiction, from popular custome, euen for the pure sakes 
of ornament and vtilitie. .. . 1 know, that empty, and dark spirits, wil 
complaine of palpable night; but those that before-hand, haue a radiant, 
and light-bearing intellect, will say that they can passe through Corynnas 
Garden without the helpe of a Lanterne.”® 


Three years later he labors the same points in the preface “To the 
Understander;’ which was printed with Achilles Shield in 1598, and, 
in addition, defends the practice of coining strange words to enrich 
his poetry.”° And, finally, in the “Commentarius” to the fourteenth 
book of the Iliads he alludes to these points again, reaffirming the 
proposition that elaborate and difficult language is proper to poetry. 


And here we have a ruled case against our plain and smug writers that, 
because of their own unwieldiness will not let them rise themselves, 


1™Commentarius” to the first book of the complete Iliads, ed. R. H. Shepherd 
(London, 1875), Ill, 25. 


18Bartlett, op. cit., p. 49. 
19] bid., pp. 49-50. 
20Shepherd, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
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would have every man grovel like them .. . And indeed, where a man is 
understood, there is ever a proportion betwixt the writer’s wit and the 
writee’s .. . according to my old lesson in philosophy: Intellectus in ipsa 
intelligibilia transit. But herein this case is ruled against such men, that 
they affirm these hyperthetical or superlative sort of expressions and 
illustrations are too bold and bombasted; and out of that word is spun 
that which they call our fustian; their plain writing being stuff nothing 
so substantial but such gross sowtege, or hairpatch, as every goose may 
eat oats through. Against which, and all these plebian opinions, that a 
man is bound to write to every vulgar reader’s understanding, you see that 
the great Master of all elocution hath written so darkly that almost three 
thousand suns have not discovered him, no more in five hundred other 
places than here; and yet all pervial enough, you may well say, when 
such a one as I comprehend them. 


In the first of these quoted passages Chapman seems to be insisting 
upon the importance of consistency of character; in the later state- 
ments he is engaged in defending the use of elaborate diction and the 
introduction of coined words in poetry. It is noteworthy that the 
emphatic remarks of the last quotation were written for the revised 
version of the //iads which appeared in 1611 and represent Chapman’s 
second thoughts upon the subject. 

The fidelity with which the early version of Bussy conforms to 
these precepts is remarkable. In the play are many passages of “mate- 
rial instruction” and “excitation to virtue”; both language and 
situation are frequently exaggerated and unrealistic (the description 
of the duel, for example, and the invocation of Behemoth). There 
are no purely comic passages. The emphasis in the scene between 
Bussy and Maffé is upon Bussy’s position (apparently he is at the 
mercy of this servant) and his violence and pride when he finds 
Maffé presuming. The emphasis in the first scene at court is again 
upon Bussy’s pride rather than upon clever dialogue. 

The characters are consistently delineated. Bussy is Chapman’s 
“compleat man,’ proud, arrogant, violent, and valiant, yet consist- 
ently scornful of hypocrisy and deceit. Tamyra struggles with herself 


* 21[bid., p. 176. 

22Cf. Bussy (1607) I, i, 1-38; I, i, 81-87; I, i, 130-32; Il, i, 4-25; III, i, 3-19; II, i, 7-18; 
IV, i, 203-204; V, iv, 167-85. References to Bussy are made to the text edited by Boas 
because he frequently gives readings from both versions. Readings from the first 
edition will usually be found in footnotes in Boas. 
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but is not openly deceitful. She is a fundamentally chaste woman 
who is impelled by a passion greater than she can withstand, but who 
never completely forgets the demands of conscience. Montsurry 
also struggles with himself. His love for Tamyra quarrels with his 
jealousy. Goaded by Monsieur and the Guise, his violence becomes 
utterly unreasonable, but even in his passionate cruelty he is aware 
of his love for her. Monsieur is as completely villainous as D’Ambois 
is heroic. He is cold, ruthless, and implacable. He is subject neither 
to craven fears nor to a nagging conscience. 

The language is extremely elaborate. The speeches abound in 
compact metaphors, similes, and unusual expressions. The speech 
of Monsieur to Bussy may be quoted as a sample to display Chap- 
man’s elaborate style. 


Think’st thou men great in state, motes in the sunne? 
They say so that would haue thee freeze in shades, 
That (like the grosse Sicilian Gurmundist) 
Emptie their Noses in the cates they loue, 

That none may eat but they. Do thou but bring 
Light to the Banquet Fortune sets before thee, 
And thou wilt loth leane darknesse like thy Death. 
Who would beleeue thy metall could let sloth 
Rust and consume it? If Themistocles 

Had liued obscur’d thus in th’Athenian state, 
Xerxes had made both him and it his slaues. 

If braue Camillus had lurckt so in Rome, 

He had not fiue times beene dictator there 

Nor foure times triumpht. If Epaminondas 

(Who liu’d twice twentie yeeres obscur’d in Thebs) 
Had liu’d so still, he had been still unnam’d, 

And paid his Countrie nor himselfe their right: 
But putting foorth his strength, he rescude both 
From imminent ruine; and like Burnisht Steele, 
After long vse he shin’d; for as the light 

Not only serues to shew, but render vs 

Mutually profitable; so our liues 

In acts exemplarie, not only winne 

Our selues good names, but doth to others giue 
Matter for vertuous deedes, by which wee liue. 


Note that the speaker begins by picking up Bussy’s simile of motes in 
the sun and proceeds through nine figures within twenty-four lines, 
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each embellishing his central point which is finally summed up in 
still another figure: “Leave the troubled streames, And live .. . at 
the well head’ The figures involve food and greed, light and dark, 
rusting metal, classical figures, polished metal, light. They build upon 
and elaborate the light image introduced by Bussy’s motes in the sun. 
They are used in varying combinations of heat and cold, hunger and 
fasting. Such words as cates, gurmundist, unnamed, are either rare, or 
are rarely used in the sense in which Chapman employs them. Such 
alliteration as “thou wilt loth leane darknesse like thy death” is 
typical of Chapman, as is the couplet with which the speech closes. 
The meter is perfectly regular, and only two lines have feminine 
endings. Nearly all of the play, even the less serious scenes, is in this 
comparatively regular blank verse. 

We cannot assume, however, that because Chapman observed these 
standards in the original version, he would have adhered to them in a 
revision. Unfortunately, writers, like ordinary people, may be incon- 
sistent, and it is perhaps conceivable that an author, revising his work, 
might in doing so violate all his avowed principles of composition. For 
Chapman, however, we have some evidence as to his procedure in 
revision. He revised the first twelve books of his translation of the 
Iliads twice, for the edition of 1609 and again for that of 1611. For 
the latter he entirely rewrote the first two books down to the cata- 
logue of the ships. 

The vocabulary changes of the revision are worth noting. In the 
first book of the //iads in the 1598 version are some eighteen words 
for which the O.E.D. gives no earlier citation.** Of these only six are 
retained in the version of 1611. Into that revision, however, Chap- 
man introduced twelve words for which the O.E.D. can give no 
earlier listing*® and eleven which were recent introductions into the 
language, some of them apparently Chapman’s own coinages.”* 


28acknowledged, appeasure, cables, crown (v.), disgracefull, engrossed, gigot, 
inaccessible, inspired, impulsions, kelson, minioned, officiously, particulars, pro- 
tracted, seducements, transmigrated, unextinguished. 
* 24gigot, inaccessible, cables, crown, inspired, kelson. 

25ransomeable, crosser, conducible, enwrapped, equipage, respectfull, author’dst, 
implored, imposed, over-heighten, fetcher-in, guardfully. 

26redemptorie, discursive, involved, infranchised, horribler, rapefull, nerves, 
bristles, in wane, fore-right, deft. Rapefull was first used by Chapman in Byron's 
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It occasionally looks as though Chapman were simplifying the 
language of his revision. “Glorie-thirsting souls” of 1598, for ex- 
ample, becomes “strong and generous souls” in 1609 and merely 
“many brave soules” in 1611. The “holie ransome” of 1598 is “sacred 
presents” in 1609 and “fit presents” in 1611. In similar fashion the 
“topless browes” of the earlier versions becomes “tops,” “did thunder” 
becomes “rat’ld,’ “designed” is replaced by “cald, “convented” by 


9 66 


“all met;’ “unsheathde” by “drew;’ “erected” by “held up,’ “girt in 
flame” by “burning’’ “supple” by “soften;’ and “repugne” by “take 
part against.’ 

A more careful examination reveals, however, that no systematic 
simplification was going on. While one phrase was made simpler 
another was elaborated upon. So “forceth” becomes “emboldning;’ 
“wrongs” is changed to “contumelie;’ “with repulse” to “viciously 
disgrac’d,’ “direct the course” to “rulde the Equinpage’’ “chast” to 
“enfranchised;’ “best” to “more conducible;?’ “that contradicts” to 
“crosser,’ “have done” to “author’dst;’ “discords” to “disjunctions,’ 
“wrapt” to “enwrapped,’ “make . . . friend” to “seeke . . . recure;’ 
“prosperous” to “fore-right;’ “were fild” to “strooted;’ “wind” to 
“gale;’ “sides” to “ribs;’ and “upon” to “aloft:’ Phrases like “return 
my ... daughter free “forth to battaile came;’ and “chide” are 
replaced by “dissolve the ransomeable chaine of my . . . daughters 
servitude,’ “trod the fierce embattailed field’ and “her tongue had 
teeth in it’ The lines “And timelesse sent by troopes to hell, the 
glorie-thirsting soules Of great Heroes” are changed to “and many 
brave soules losd From breasts Heroique: sent them farre, to that 
invisible cave That no light comforts:’ 


In the revision a few images were deleted. The lines 


Or that thy feet into thy breast can transmigrated bee 
To passe me with thy sleightes as well as in outrunning mee 


are replaced by 


tis not your swift foot can 
Out runne me here. 





Tragedy, 1615, and fore-right was, according to the O.E.D., first used by Chapman in 
1605; an additional Chapman quotation is given from the Odysseys, 1615. See “Chap- 
man in the O.E.D.? Notes & Queries, October 15, 1949. 
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The lines 
Othou.... that... 


Affectst the brute minde of a Fox, for so thou fill thy denne 
With forced or betrayed spoiles. . .. 


are deleted for 


O thou impudent! of no good but thine owne, 


Euer respectfull .. . 


On the other hand, a number of passages in the 1611 version have 
been more heavily ornamented, as the following quotations show: 


1598-1609 


and he inraged 


What mighty woes will wound all 
Princely Achive eares? 


your king not present harmes 
conceives, much lesse succeeding 
woes 


whose libertie was sought, by 
her grave father 


the misens then were fild with wind 


the day-starre had appeared twelve 
times in furthest East, 


the sunne and I Did set together; he 
at ease, I in extremity; 


16i1 
Atrides breast was drowned in 
rising choler 


Our Greeke earth will be drowned, 
in just teares 


Nor sees .. . the future; how like 
waves Ils follow ils 


with infinite ransome: to redeeme, 
the deare imprison’d feete, Of his 
faire daughter. 


the Misens strooted with the gale; 


twelve faire mornes their ensignes 
did unfold 


the likewise falling sunne And I 
together set: my life almost set too; 


Occasionally an image is condensed without loss of content as in 


the passage 


But I protest and sweare to thee, a great and sacred oath, 

Euen by this scepter (which with kings, lawes and religion both 
Was wont to institute, and hold a symbole of the right, 

By partless justice ministred, and still bewrayes the might 

Of princes carried in their hands, protecting all the lawes 

We all receive from Jupiter) which gives sufficient cause, 

To make thee thinke I meane t’obserue, what I so deeply sweare; 
That as it never since it grew, did leaues or branches beare, 


Cut from the hils, and can no more produce delightsome shade, 
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So since thy most inhumaine wrongs, have such a slaughter made 
Of my affections borne to thee, they neuer shall renew 
Those sweet and comfortable flowers, with which of late they grew, 


which in 1611 reads 


yet I vow, and by a great oath sweare, 
Even by this scepter; that as this never againe shall beare 
Greene leaues, or branches, nor increase, with any growth, his sise; 
Nor did, since first it left the hils, and had his faculties 
And ornaments bereft, with iron; which now to other end 
Iudges of Greece beare; and their lawes; receiu’d from Ioue, defend; 
(For which, my oath to thee is great.) 


As in Chapman’s other writings, there is much use of punning, 
repetition, and antithesis. Lines of this kind may be deleted, as when 
“tempte our contempte no more” is rewritten to read “Incense me 
then no more:’ Such passages may, however, be retained in substan- 
tially the same form, as when “with dogged lookes, and hart but of a 
Hart” reappears as “Dogs face? with heart, but of a Hart?” or when 
“who is for heaven appeased, Heaven will appease his wrongs for 
him” is changed to “Who subdues his earthly part for heauen, 
Heauen to his prayres subdues his wish:’ Sometimes the antithesis is 
retained with a change of terms: “That to the most kindworthie 
Greeke thou wert so most unkind” becoming “his wrong that most 
deserved the right’? Sometimes such lines are added, as when “to rend 
up mens renownes with contumelious words” is changed to “to revile 
men with vile language:’ 

Alliteration, too, is common in the verse of the JJiads, both in the 
earliest version and in the revision. Occasionally some of the allitera- 
tion is destroyed, as when “blessed breast” is changed to “blessed 
Deities,’ or when “the old man feared and fled, And by the farre- 
resounding seas went silent” becomes “the sea-beate shore, . . . the 
Priest trod off with haste:’ The alliteration may be retained, however, 
although the words are changed. “Brisled breast” of 1598 is rewritten 
to “bristled his bosome” and “the Heralds all unwilling went along 
the barren sands” is altered to “trod the fruitlesse seas shore: soone 
they reacht the navie...” Furthermore, the revision often contains 
additional alliteration. Thus, the “holy seas” of the first edition be- 
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comes “sacred seas,’ “to vaunt equallitie with mee” is changed to 
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“beare their beards against mee;’ “far from the land of Apia” to “from 
Pylos farre to fight,’ “Obedience better is than rule” to “Tis better 
then to wreath your wraths;’ and the added lines “. . . plagues, even 
then, are seen as sure. Which yet he sees not and so sooths his present 
lust?’ 

In revising, Chapman thus made changes both in vocabulary and 
in imagery. Many of the changes, apparently inspired by adverse 
criticism which the work had received, were made to simplify his 
vocabulary. Sometimes, however, figures are deleted only to be re- 
placed by new ones. Miss Bartlett cites the passage in which a conceit 
based upon Achilles’ swiftness of foot is altered to one involving the 
opposition between private and public power. This passage was 
revised again in 1611. Of it Miss Bartlett writes: 


184 


he at three different times adds three separate images to the simple two 
lines of Greek, none of them warranted, but all explicable. Over the course 
of years he has rung his changes on the verb, and, we may be sure, enjoyed 
the occupation. Whatever we may think of the poetic result, we cannot 
doubt that Chapman had what is popularly called “‘a feeling for words:?* 


- In his final rewriting of 1611 he shortened his poem by forty-six 
lines and thus arrived at a more condensed version. Indeed, Miss Bart- 
lett finds it slightly more ornamented than the original draft: 


Since he was making a new translation at this time, many figures which 
had earlier adorned the original are omitted, but they are compensated 
for by additions in other places. On the whole, I should say that there are 
more figures added than subtracted in the final version.”* 


In revision, then, Chapman cut and simplified, but also smoothed, 
rewrote, and added to his translation. The remarks attached to the 
fourteenth book of the /Jiads*® must have been written about the time 
these revisions were completed. Neither in them nor in the revision 
does he show signs of having been converted to the doctrine of plain 
and perspicuous diction for poetry. 

The revisions to Bussy are fairly extensive. They include deletions, 


27Phyllis Bartlett, “Chapman’s Revisions in his Iliads ELH, II (April, 1935), p. 98. 
28] bid., p. 111. 
29See p. 177 above. 
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changes in the order of the speeches, added passages, and alterations 
of single words and phrases. These revisions primarily affect the 
structure of the plot, but they also alter the characterization slightly 
and, through changes in diction, affect the quality of the verse. I 
propose here to examine the alterations, individually and as a whole, 
quite apart from their literary value, to see if it is not possible to 
determine some of the characteristics of the writer who was re- 
sponsible for them, and then to consider how far these characteristics 
are consistent with Chapman’s principles and habits in composition 
and revision. 

The most important deletion comes in the middle of Act II, where 
fifty-two lines are omitted between D’Ambois’ pardon and the scene 
between Monsieur and Tamyra. At the beginning of the omitted 
passage, Monsieur and the ladies are discussing D’Ambois’ conduct, 
but the discussion is interrupted by the Guise bringing news of the 
pardon. After the departure of her husband with the Guise, Tamyra 
reveals how she is torn between the constraints of religion and her 
dawning passion for D’Ambois. The omission has a double signifi- 
cance: it affects the characters of Tamyra and D’Ambois, a matter 
which will be discussed later, and it alters slightly the preceding scene. 
The reviser, having cut out the Guise’s announcement, has inserted 
Montsurry’s name in the direction at the beginning of the act so that 
Montsurry becomes a witness to the pardon. This arrangement has 
the advantage of making Montsurry a witness to the account of the 
battle and the pardon, but has the drawback of turning one of the 
principal characters into a supernumerary, present on stage but 
speaking no word throughout the whole scene. It also omits Mont- 
surry’s conference with the Guise, an omission which serves to mini- 
mize the fact, repeatedly stressed in the first quarto, that the Guise is 
a perpetually active political plotter and that Montsurry is one of his 
adherents. 

Two very interesting passages are deleted only to be inserted else- 
where in the play. The long speeches of Monsieur and the Guise in 
the last act which, in the first quarto, come between Montsurry’s 
summons to D’Ambois and the appearance of the ghost to Tamyra, in 
the revised quarto have been placed immediately before the appear- 
ance of the ghost to D’Ambois. This alters the sequence of events in 
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the last act. The act begins with the torture of Tamyra and the murder 
of the Friar. At the close of this scene Montsurry decides to disguise 
himself in the dead Friar’s garments and carry the fatal message to 
D’Ambois. In the scene which follows, in the first quarto D’Ambois 
is visited in turn by the ghost of the murdered Friar and by the spirit, 
Behemoth, while Montsurry is presumably en route. The scene closes 
with D’Ambois’ decision to obey the summons. It is followed by the 
speeches of Monsieur and the Guise, who speak from the scene of the 
ambush while Montsurry is presumably conducting his victim hither. 
Following these speeches, the ghost appears briefly to Tamyra and 
is followed by D’Ambois. 

The two scenes at Montsurry’s residence are thus, in both quartos, 
separated by a scene in D’Ambois’ chambers. The speeches in ques- 
tion by Monsieur and Guise have been removed from the beginning 
of the last scene and placed at the end of the opening scene. Boas treats 
the passage as a separate scene, and it is possible that it was so played. 
It is perhaps significant that the direction in the first quarto which 
specifically calls for the speeches to be given from the upper stage is 
altered to a simple entrance in the second edition. Thus in the first 
version the final long scene opens with the Guise and Monsieur taking 
up observation posts on the upper stage, whence they view, in silence, 
the ambush and death of D’Ambois. In the revised version they enter, 
apparently on the outer stage, deliver their speeches, and retire, to 
re-enter on the upper stage in time to witness D’Ambois’ entrance in 
the last scene. There seems to be no particular reason for altering the 
position of these two speeches unless the indications of stage setting 
in the initial stage direction were for the inner stage. It might then 
have been felt necessary to close off the inner stage for an interval in 
order so to alter the arrangement that it might represent D’Ambois 
chamber. Parrott, however, suggests that the scene with D’Ambois 
was played on the outer stage. 

Parrott accounts for the altered position of the speeches on dra- 
matic grounds: 


I suppose the scene was shifted in accordance with stage experience 
which showed that this heavy philosophical dialogue between Monsieur 
and Guise dragged horribly at a time when the audience were eager for 
the impending catastrophe. It could have been cancelled entirely with 
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no loss to the dramatic effectiveness of the play, but we should then have 
lost some noble poetry.*° 
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But apart from their value as poetry, the speeches are not without a 
certain dramatic usefulness; these quiet philosophical speculations, 
delivered as the characters watch for the ambush of the man whose 
murder they have planned, emphasize the inhuman cruelty of the 
speakers. Coming in the middle of the violent scenes of the last act, 
the speeches serve to heighten the violence by force of contrast, while 
they offer an interval of relief from the high pitch to which the emo- 
tional response of the audience must be wrought. It was probably 
discovered that this interval was more effective immediately after 
the opening scene of this act than just before the last. With the 
removal of these speeches from the middle of the act the tempo of 
the action continually accelerates from the three increasingly sensa- 
tional visitors to D’Ambois through the action of the ambush to his 
refusal to kill Montsurry and his heroic death. 

One other such displacement occurs. The Friar’s seven-line apos- 
trophe to the departing spirit of D’Ambois was removed from its 
position at the end of the play and inserted immediately after the 
close of D’Ambois’ dying speech. This is perhaps a more logical 
place for it, but the arrangement is less dramatic. In the earlier version 
the corpse of D’Ambois remains on stage, and at the very end the 
Friar addresses these lines to it so that his heroic figure remains the 
center of attention until the very end of the play. In the revision the 
corpse is carried off, and the play ends with the partial reconciliation 
of Montsurry and ‘Tamyra, a more sentimental but certainly less 
heroic finale. 

With the additions we come upon the more positive evidence that 
the reviser’s hand was perhaps less skillful in dramaturgy and poetry 
than Chapman’s. These additions seem intended to serve various pur- 
poses. One of the first of the longer additions, the added nine lines at 
the end of Act II, scene 1, serve as exposition of the plot: 


And now forth with thy service to the Duchesse, 
As my long love will to Monsurries Countesse. Exit. 


80T, M. Parrott, “Notes on the text of Bussy D’Ambois; Englische Studien 
XXXVIII (1907), p. 388. 
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Buss. To whom my love hath long been vow’d in heart, 

Although in hand, for shew, I held the Duchesse. 

And now through bloud and vengeance, deeds of height, 

And hard to be atchiev’d, tis fit | make 

Attempt of her perfection. I need feare 

No check in his rivality, since her vertues 

Are so renown’d, and hee of all dames hated. 
The audience is told that Monsieur pursues Tamyra but has small 
likelihood of success since he is “‘of all dames hated.’ Bussy’s courtship 
of the Duchess is revealed for a blind and his decision to win Tamyra 
asserted. These lines are followed immediately by the scene between 
Monsieur and Tamyra, the intervening lines having been deleted. The 
scene proceeds precisely as foretold: Monsieur reveals himself a very 
ungentlemanly wooer and Tamyra, having, most understandably, no 
liking for the fellow, stands upon the virtue for which she is re- 
nowned and refuses him. Bussy’s avowal of his love for Tamyra, 
followed by the deletion of the speech in which she reveals her love 
for him, reverses their roles of pursuer and pursued. 

These nine lines do not alter the succession of the-incidents at all. 
They do, however, remove all elements of surprise and suspense 
from the scene between Monsieur and Tamyra and make D’Ambois 
from that moment the avowed lover of Tamyra. We are told that his 
course will be taken “through bloud and vengeance, deeds of height” 
and will be an “attempt” which may or may not prove successful. 

‘Tamyra’s five added lines when the Friar brings D’Ambois to her™ 
also serve the purpose of telling the audience what is clearly implied 
elsewhere: that her chambers are accessible by a secret passage hith- 
erto known only to her and her confessor. In the next scene the Friar 
is recalled that he may escort D’Ambois through the trap door. In 
the earlier version he seems to have found his way out unaided. 

The added lines in the second scene of the third act** remind us of 


51See, see, a vault is opening that was never 
Knowne to my lord and husband, nor to any 
But him that brings the man I love, and me. 
How shall I looke on him? how shall I live, 
And not consume in blushes? I will in; 
(IL, ii, 177-81) 


82A nd hope you, madam, will take one carowse 
For reconcilement of your lord and servant. 
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D’Ambois’ feigned courtship of the Duchess of Guise. In these lines 
Tamyra pretends not to know D’Ambois, a device which assures 
Montsurry of her faithfulness. These lines serve to emphasize the at- 
mosphere of hypocrisy and intrigue. The lovers pretend to be stran- 
gers; the Duchess suspects them, while the husband still trusts his 
wife implicitly. This aspect of the affair was omitted in the earlier 
version. It may perhaps underline the drama of the situation, but it 
vulgarizes it and alters the nature of the principal characters. It pro- 
tests too much. 

The material interposed between the interrogation of the serving 
maids and the altercation between Monsieur and Bussy in Act III is 
very curious. Eight lines of Monsieur’s original soliloquy** have been 
cut, five of them appearing in slightly altered form in the midst of the 
added portion. The addition begins with sixteen lines added to the 
soliloquy in which Monsieur expresses great fear of D’Ambois and 
determines to avoid him until he shall have arranged with Montsurry 
to effect his assassination. This is followed by a dialogue with the 
steward Maffé in which Monsieur, frantic with fear of D’Ambois, 
urges Maffé to secure the doors and exclude all visitors. Maffé’s stupid 
volubility delays matters until D’Ambois has entered, after which he 
and Monsieur engage in the vituperation included in the first quarto. 

The added material involves contradiction in plot as well as in 
character. In the original version Monsieur resolves to test D’ Ambois, 





Duchess. If I should faile, my lord, some other lady 

Would be found there to doe that for my servant. 

Mons. Any of these here? 

Duch. Nay I know not that. 

Buss. Think your thoughts like my mistresse, honour’d lady? 

Tamyra. I think not on you, sir; y’are one I know not. 

Buss. Cry you mercy, madam! 

Montsurry. Oh sir, has she met you? 

(III, ii, 131-38.) 

83] will conceale all yet, and giue more time 

To D’Ambois triall, now upon my hooke; 

He awes my throat; else like Sybillas Caue 

It should breathe oracles; I feare him strangely, 

And may resemble his advanced valour 

Vnto a spirit rais’d without a circle, 

Endangering him that ignorantly rais’d him, 

And for whose furie he hath learn’d no limit. 
(Bussy, [1607], III, ii, 322-36n) 
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referring to him as a fish already upon the hook who may be played 
with before being hauled in. The exchange of abuse which follows 
enables Monsieur to test both D’Ambois’ loyalty and the extent of 
D’Ambois’ suspicions of Monsieur’s treachery. They also show Mon- 
sieur playing his big fish, insulting him and allowing him to abuse and 
threaten in return, while at the same time he is confident of his con- 
trol over his intended victim. 

In the 1641 quarto Monsieur is in terror of D’Ambois. He fears 
him “afore heaven,’ urges Maffé to lock the doors against him, and 
exclaims, at the delay, that he is “tortur’d with this trusty fool” The 
episode has no bearing upon subsequent events, however, for D’Am- 
bois enters despite Monsieur’s fears and the scene proceeds as in the 
original version. It seems strange, nevertheless, that a man as terror- 
stricken as Monsieur appears to be should proceed to bait the very 
tiger he has just been fearing would break loose. Deletion of the orig- 
inal scene would be the logical consequence of the addition and such 
a cut could have been effected without damage to the plot, but the 
scene is highly effective and was probably very popular. The addi- 
tion may have been made for the sake of the comic effect of the ex- 
treme terror which the delays of the foolish steward arouse. It may 
even have been interpolated to enlarge the comic part of the actor 
who played Maffé. The result is to add an entertaining episode but to 
cancel out the emotional undercurrents of the succeeding scene. 

Another contradiction is introduced in the addition of an exchange 
of speeches between D’Ambois and the Friar which has been inserted 
in the interval in Act IV while Tamyra writes to Monsieur. In this 
speech D’Ambois voices a suspicion of Monsieur and requests the 


84D’Amb. I am suspitious my most honour’d Father, 
By some of Monsieurs cunning passages, 
That his still raging and contentious nosethrils, 
To scent the haunts of mischiefe, have so us’d 
The vicious vertue of his busie sence, 
That he trails hotly of him, and will rowze him, 
Driving him all enraged and foming on us, 
And therefore have entreated your deepe skill, 
In the command of good aeriall spirits, 
To assume these magick rites, and call up one 
To know if any have revealed unto him 
Anything touching my deare Love and me. 


Frier. Good sonne you have amaz’d me but to make 
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Friar to use his magic arts to satisfy these doubts. These suspicions are 
scarcely in accordance with his violent outburst when Tamyra, a few 
minutes later, tells him their love is known. In the earlier version, 
Tamyra’s appeal, voiced after her interview with her husband, is the 
first inkling given to D’Ambois that their love is known. His outburst, 
in which he inquires who threatens him, is the natural response of his 
surprise and anger, but it is hardly suitable if D’Ambois had been ex- 
pecting such a development. Further, in the added lines D’Ambois 
is made to request the use of magic, although the Friar asserts some 
twenty-three lines later that it is at the motion of his “honoured 
daughter” that he proceeds to call up a spirit from the underworld. 

The reason for this addition would seem to be to explain the situ- 
ation more clearly to the audience. It scarcely increases the suspense 
since Monsieur, Guise, and Montsurry are already known to be plot- 
ting D’Ambois’ downfall, nor does it help to warn D’Ambois, for 
Tamyra informs him of her fears in the scene which follows. 

Easier to explain is the addition of five lines at the beginning of the 
last act.** The stage direction calls for a violent entrance: “Mont- 
surry bare, unbrac’d, pulling Tamyra in by the haire’’ The lengthy 
sermon with which the Friar greets these proceedings hardly suits the 
situation. The reviser has remedied this by the added lines. The irony 
of Montsurry’s reply is excellent in this context. The conflict is fur- 
ther emphasized by Tamyra’s second appeal and the Friar’s reassur- 
ance, inserted some forty lines farther on.** 





The least doubt of it, it concernes so neerely 
The faith and reverence of my name and order. 
Yet will I justifie upon my soule 
All I have done, if any spirit i’th earth or aire 
Can give you the resolve, doe not despaire. 
(IV, it, 1-18) 
85Tamy. O Help me Father. 
Frier. Impious Earle forbeare. 
Take violent hand from her, or by mine order 
The King shall force thee. 
Monts. Tis not violent; come you not willingly? 
Tamy. Yes good my Lord. 
(V, i, 1-4) 
8¢Tamy. Father. Frier. | warrant thee my dearest daughter 
He will not touch thee, thinkst thou him a Pagan; 
His honour and his soule lie for thy safety. Exit. 
(V, i, 42-44) 
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A further brief addition has been made following the two trans- 
posed speeches of Monsieur and Guise in Act V. To these speeches 
six lines have been added in which Montsurry enters disguised with 
the hired murderers. Monsieur and Guise approve the disguise, un- 
dertake to superintend the concealment of the thugs, and arrange a 
signal to call the murderers out of hiding at the proper time. These 
lines cannot well be placed anywhere except just before Montsurry’s 
visit to D’Ambois. They serve to emphasize the instrumentality of 
these men in D’Ambois’ downfall. Possibly one reason for the dis- 
placement of the two speeches was to bring Monsieur and Guise on 
stage at this point so that all the details of the ambush could be care- 
fully explained to the audience beforehand. Thus, the fear which one 
is led to feel for D’Ambois is in no way vague or mysterious, but for 
a very Clearly defined danger; and the trappings of the supernatural 
with which D’Ambois’ fated end was originally invested are coun- 
terbalanced by the detailed exposition of the prosaic means employed 
by Montsurry and his friends. 

The four lines of boasting added to D’Ambois’ speech as he enters 
the ambush® are unnecessary unless perhaps the last words “I am up 
and ready” be used to explain them. Perhaps D’Ambois needed a few 
more lines to accomplish his entrance via the trap door and assume a 
posture of defense. The other four line addition placed in D’Ambois’ 
farewell speech® is equally superfluous to either plot or character. 

These longer additions, then, although they sometimes add whole 
scenes, alter the outlines of the story very little. Most of them serve 
to explain the implications of the action, sometimes destroying ele- 
ments of surprise in the process. More than once they result in con- 
tradictions. In two instances they may have a stage value for the 
presentation of the play. They add nothing, however, to its original 


87If I scape Monsieur’s Pothecarie Shops, 
Foutir, for Guises shambles, "twas ill plotted 
They should have mall’d me here, 
When I was rising, I am up and ready. 
(V, iv, 33-36) 
88And if Vespasian thought in majestie 
An Emperour might die standing, why not I? 
Nay without help, in which I will exceed him; 
For he died splinted with his chamber Groomes. 
(V, iv, 90-93) 
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structure and, in one or two places, in clarifying the details they con- 
fuse the motivation. In a word, they scarcely point to Chapman. 

The effect of the changes is greatest upon characterization. Here 
I should like to leave the method of considering the revisions in the 
order in which they appear in the text and discuss each character 
separately, showing how the nature of some of the persons has been 
changed by the alterations. Bussy himself is originally presented to 
us as proud, violent, and passionate. Not himself an intriguer, he 
perceives Monsieur’s political plots and refuses to further them 
while he accepts his bounty. He regards the latter as a gift of fate 
which in no wise alters his intention to rise in court with virtue. His 
speech to the King against hypocrisy is quite genuine. He embarks 
upon the affair with Tamyra unmindful of any consequences. He 
suspects Monsieur only of political treachery, and the possibility of 
such consequences does not disturb him until, at the banquet, Mon- 
sieur deliberately attempts to bait both Tamyra and D’Ambois. 
D’Ambois threatens him roundly and thinks no more of it until 
Tamyra reveals to him that Monsieur’s mischief has not been halted. 
He yields to Tamyra’s entreaties and consents to conceal his wrath 
to meet cunning with cunning. At the ambush he calls Montsurry to 
appear, proclaiming himself defender of Tamyra’s good name and 
anxious to fight anyone, her husband included, who defamed her. At 
Tamyra’s plea he spares Montsurry, but even then dies of a shot fired 
by one of the murderers rather than in open combat. 

The alterations deviate from this conception of D’Ambois’ char- 
acter. In the added comic bit with Maffé, the steward makes fun of 
him. The speech given to D’Ambois, at the close of the pardon scene 
reveals a deliberately deceitful D’Ambois, one who courts the Duch- 
ess to conceal his love for Tamyra.*° It is hard to see why such a fellow 
as was here introduced did not dare to press his suit directly. In this 
speech D’Ambois is made pursuer of ‘Tamyra. In the earlier version 
he is more like the sturdy hero of a Western serial who never com- 
pletely falls in love with any woman. He is drawn to Tamyra by the 
overtures which she makes through the Friar and is later bound in 
honor to defend her good name, but there is no hint of any kind of 


89See p. 185 above. 
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weakness toward her. Indeed, D’Ambois never does reveal any feel- 
ings of love, hate, fear, or jealousy as do the other characters. His 
speech is either bombast or philosophy, and frequently both. The 
introduction of an emotional element is at variance with the charac- 
ter of the original version. The chivalrous gentleman of the last act 
ridicules his mistress’s conscience at the beginning of the third. 

In the revision, Monsieur is never fearless of D’Ambois; he regards 
him as a “fell Tyger?’ D’Ambois’ threats to Monsieur are enlarged by 
the addition of a warning that: 


... the large license that your greatnesse uses 

To jest at all men may be taught indeed 

To make a difference of the grounds you play on, 
Both in the men you scandall and the matter.*° 


But even while he threatens and Monsieur fears him, D’Ambois 
grows suspicious. He fears “cunning passages” and, instead of relying 
on his own powers, appeals to magic. In the fear which D’Ambois 
inspires in Monsieur the violence and valor of the original character 
is strengthened at the expense of that of his opponent who is reduced 
to a sneaking coward. It is surprising that he should have stooped to 
regard Monsieur’s activities with apprehension. One would expect 
such a man to face dangers as they came, never thinking of them 
until they appeared. 

The addition of these passages necessarily results in some contra- 
diction. By far the greater number of D’Ambois’ lines are those of 
the first quarto. Then, in the revised version, this utterly heroical 
D’Ambois occasionally drops into deceit, or love, or suspicion, only 
to be recalled to himself a moment later when he resumes with the 
lines of the first quarto. 

Tamyra has been even more thoroughly metamorphosed. In the 
first version Tamyra is a virtuous woman who suddenly, quite against 
her will, falls violently in love with D’Ambois. This overwhelming 
passion carries her into actions for which her conscience continues to 
rebuke her. Her position necessarily makes her occasionally deceitful, 

but it is an incidental rather than a deliberate deceit. It is she who falls 
in love with D’Ambois, she who initiates their secret meeting. She 


solv, i, 73-76. 
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faces her aroused husband boldly but begs D’Ambois to protect her. 
She withstands torture bravely until the Friar’s death, when she col- 
lapses and writes a summons, but even then she writes in blood, 
hoping thus to warn her lover. Even at the very end she is still pulled 
two ways: toward the love she bears to D’Ambois and the duty she 
owes to her husband. 

In the revision she is rather different. She is still a virtuous woman, 
but now she is pursued by D’Ambois and thus becomes a more 
passive figure. Decision is again transferred from Tamyra to 
D’Ambois in the use of magic. The conflict with her conscience is 
minimized. Not only is the speech in which she first recognizes her 
love and struggles with it omitted, but other shorter omissions involve 


the same struggle. In the speech just before Bussy comes to her 
the lines 


I loue what most I loath, and cannot liue 
Vnlesse I compasse that that holds my death: 
For loue is hatefull without loue againe,** 


are altered to 


I love what most I loath, and cannot liue 
Unlesse I compasse that which holds my death: 
For lifes meere death loving one that loathes me.* 


Thus “that that holds my death” is the sin of adultery in the first 
version, unrequited love in the second. Immediately after this scene 
she wails to her lover, “Before I was secure against death and hell” 
The meaning of the reference to death has thus been altered in the 
revision in such a way that no conflict of conscience is involved. ‘The 
lines from the last Act, 


My soule more scruple breeds, than my bloud, sinne, 
Vertue imposeth more than any stepdame,** 


are omitted entirely. Finally, the revised Tamyra is more openly 
deceitful. She attempts to deceive the Friar, and at court she pre- 
tends not to know D’Ambois. Although it was clear in the earlier 


*1Bussy (1607), Il, ii, 171-73n. 
42] bid., (1641), Il, ii, 171-73. 
43] bid., (1607), V, iv, 173n. 
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version that she was deceiving her husband, her deceit there was not 
emphasized as it is in the revision. The whole effect of the revision 
so far as the character of Tamyra is concerned is to weaken her. She 
initiates no action in the second version. She is shown as more readily 
deceitful, and her inner conflict is minimized. The result is not 
seriously contradictory since the process was largely one of sub- 
traction. She becomes, however, a disproportionately slender weapon 
to be used in engineering D’Ambois’ fall. 

The character of Montsurry undergoes a similar alteration. In the 
first quarto he is a servant of the King who is a partisan of the Guise. 
He loves his wife and trusts her implicitly. When her infidelity is 
revealed to him his jealousy and his love struggle within him. Even 
as he tortures Tamyra he recalls his love for her. In the alterations, 
Montsurry’s position as a mere tool of Monsieur and Guise is empha- 
sized. He becomes more an agent, less a fellow plotter. He is a 
passive witness to D’Ambois’ pardon. The business of Guise calling 
Montsurry into consultation is omitted. In the scene with the serving 
maids he has a fool’s part, the speeches having been shifted so that 
both Monsieur and Guise suspect his wife while he alone is ignorant 
of the situation. The result here is also purely negative. The activities 
of Monsieur and Guise have been emphasized at the expense of 
Montsurry’s strength of character. 

While Monsieur has been strengthened at the expense of Mont- 
surry, his character has been weakened in other respects. In the 
earlier quarto he is a heartless, calculating villain who initiates most 
of the action in the play. To further his ambitions he introduces 
D’Ambois at court. He attempts Tamyra’s virtue. When D’Ambois 
becomes a royal favorite he contrives his downfall. Monsieur bribes 
Pero and goads Montsurry on to revenge. 

All this has been retained in the 1641 quarto, but some additions 
have been made. In the second version Monsieur fears D’Ambois but 
is more active in arranging the ambush. At the end he leaves the 
scene because he cannot bear the spectacle of Tamyra’s sufferings. 

_As in the case of D’Ambois, the character of Monsieur has been 
emotionalized. Only in the later quarto is he susceptible to fear 
and pity. The result is contradictory. His activity in D’Ambois’ fall 
is emphasized, but it is no longer a completely cold-blooded intrigue. 
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He is terrified of D’Ambois while he continues to taunt him. He 
goads Montsurry’s anger against his wife, but pities her in the end. 
This serves to alter the contrast of the original version in which 
D’Ambois was completely heroic and Monsieur an unmitigated 
villain. 

Finally, more obvious than the changes in plot and characteriza- 
tion, is the language of the alteration. Here we come to considera- 
tions of meter, rhyme, vocabulary, and imagery. In the revisions of 
the Iliads Chapman occasionally regularized the meter. In Bussy 
revisions of single words or phrases have resulted in only five im- 
provements, but twenty-three derangements of the meter have oc- 
curred. These figures are not conclusive, to be sure, since Chapman 
sometimes wrote lines which are metrically uneven, but they add to 
one’s doubt that Chapman was responsible for the revision. 

Chapman frequently dropped into rhymed couplets in addition to 
the usual rhymed exit-tag.** Only two such couplets occur in the 
additions.** Their scarcity, though again not conclusive evidence, is 
noteworthy. 

The vocabulary of the revision is most arresting. The first quarto 
of Bussy contains a number of new or recent words.** Some of these 
have been omitted from the revision, while no new coinages have 
been added. In seventy-one cases a commoner word is substituted, 
in twenty-nine the substituted word has about equal poetic value, 
and in twenty-one instances a rather more elaborate term has been 
substituted. Frequently a typically Chapman phrase has been elim- 
inated, as when “tympanouse statists” becomes “men meerely great,’ 
“semi-gods” becomes the more usual “demi-gods;’ and the “seven- 
times heat furnace” becomes “the opening furnace:’ Occasionally 
an image is weakened or destroyed as when “feebled” is changed to 
“freckled;’ when “beauties” in the line, “Or how could sleep forbeare 
to seize thy beauties” is altered to “eyes,’ and when the “braine of 
man” is substituted for the “braine of truth” In addition, an obscure 
image is sometimes explained “to every vulgar reader’s understand- 


44As at: Il, ii, 235-40; III, ii, 318-21; III, ii, 393-94; V, ii, 34-38. 

45At IV, ii, 17-18; V, iv, 90-91. 

4¢Tympanous, courtship, project (adj.), duchesship, stroddle, collossick, gur- 
mundist, enseame, denizoned, centuple, maritorious. 
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ing:’ Thus the epithet “husband;’ applied to Monsieur in the first 
scene, is expanded to a four line simile. 

Two images, both of them rather extended, have been added in the 
revision. The first, at III, ii, 330, likens D’Ambois to a tiger.** The 
second, coming later in the same scene, likens him to a cuckoo.“* A 
far greater number of images, however, have been deleted. The image 
of the scales in the line “with a firme husband weighing a dissolute 
friend” is lost when the line is altered to read “with a firme husband 
joyning a lose friend” A similar alteration occurs when the line “To 
mee his hand shall proove the Hermean rodde” is altered to ““To me 
his hand shall hold the Hermean vertue?’*® With such weakened, not 
to say addled, images the reviser was not content, but proceeded to 
tamper further with the poetic fabric with which he was at work. 
Though he augmented the alliteration in some ten lines, sometimes 
apparently by accident, he destroyed it in fifteen. Seven instances of 
punning or antithesis have been deleted; none has been added. 

So it appears that the language of the revision of Bussy reveals 
habits of revision quite opposed to those shown in Chapman’s revision 
of the Iliads. The systematic simplification of the language, the dele- 


47See page 199 below. 


48Still in that discord, and ill taken note? 
How most unseasonable thou playest the Cucko, 
In this thy fall of friendship? 


*°Two longer images have been completely omitted, both from the fifty lines 
omitted at the beginning of Act II, scene ii. The first is in Guise’s announcement of 
D’Ambois’ pardon: 

wher’s a king? where law 
See how it runnes, much like a turbulent sea; 
Heere high and glorious, as it did contend 
To wash the heavens, and make the stars more pure: 
And heere so low, it leaves the mud of hell 
To euery common view. 


The second is part of Tamyra’s acknowledgement of her sudden love for D’Ambois: 


I cannot cloak it: but; as when a fume, 

Hot, drie and grosse: within the wombe of earth 
Or in her superficies begot: 

When extreame cold hath stroke it to her heart, 
The more it is comprest, the more it rageth; 
Exceeds his prisons strength that should contain it, 
And then it tosseth temples in the air, 

All barres made engines, to his insolent fury: 

So, of a sudden, my licentious fancy 

Riots within me. 
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tion and modification of the imagery, and the partial elimination of 
alliterative elements are all contrary to the practices Chapman is 
known to have followed. They are even incompatible with Chap- 
man’s usual habits of poetic composition. 

The prose passages added in the revision, like the poetic additions, 
are also of poor quality—too poor a quality to foist on Chapman 
who was, after all, a poet, and moreover, a distinguished poet who 
boasted that his invention “shroudeth it selfe in the hart of his sub- 
ject, vttered with fitnes of figure, and expressiue Epethites”’ It is hard 
to believe that such an invention fathered the singularly flat lines at 
the end of the pardon scene or Tamyra’s five lines at the end of 
her speech in Act II.** This latter addition is a particularly painful 
interpolation as it comes at the end of Tamyra’s poetic meditation as 
she awaits D’Ambois. A similarly marked contrast is afforded by the 
interpolation of sixteen crude lines between D’Ambois’ reassuring 
speech to Tamyra and her meditation on her own frailty (II, i, 
45-51). It is noteworthy that these additions are completely devoid 
of imagery although they are added to rather heavily ornamented 
passages. Consider the lines added to Monsieur’s soliloquy: 


But what a cloud of sulphur have I drawne 

Up to my bosome in this dangerous secret? 
Which if my hast (with any spark) should light 
Ere D’Ambois were engag’d in some sure plot 

I were blowne up: He would be sure, my death, 
Would I had never knowne it, for before 

I shall perswade th’importance to Montsurry, 
And make him with some studied stratagem, 
Train D’Ambois to his wreak, his maid may tell it 
Or I (out of my fiery thirst to. play 

With the fell Tyger, up in darknesse tyed, 

And give it some light) make it quite break loose. 
I feare it afore heaven, and will not see 
D’Ambois againe, till I have told Montsurry, 

And set a snare with him to free my feares: whose there? 


Here is some imagery, of course, but the language is not Chapman’s. 
In the speech which follows shortly afterwards a similar patched 


50See p. 187 above. 
51See n. 31. 
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quality is noticeable where only the last four lines are from the first 
edition: 

How am I tortur’d with this trusty foole? 

Never was any curious in his place 

To doe things justly, but he was an Asse: 

We cannot find one trusty that is witty, 

And therefore beare their disproportion. 

Grant thou great starre, and angell of my life, 

A sure lease of it but for some few dayes, 

That I may cleare my bosome of the Snake 

I cherisht there, and I will then defie 

All check to it but Natures, and her Altars 

Shall crack with vessels crown’d with ev’ry liquor 

Drawne from her highest, and most bloudy humors. 

I feare him strangely, his advanced valour 

Is like a spirit rais’d without a circle, 

Endangering him that ignorantly rais’d him, 

And for whose fury he hath learnt no limit. 


Although there has been some attempt at ornamentation here, the 
quality of the additions is different from that of Chapman’s usual 
verse passages. That impression probably arises from the greater 
proportion of monosyllables in the additions. In the former passage 
of fifteen lines less than one fifth of the words are polysyllabic while 
in the fifteen lines preceding them in the earlier edition over one 
third of the words are polysyllables. In the latter passage quoted, 
fewer than one fourth of the words employed contain more than one 
syllable while in an equal number of lines of a speech by Monsieur 
which follows there are something under a third of polysyllabic 
words. 

So far as the plot is concerned, the reviser has principally contented 
himself with making certain points explicit which were implied 
before. The major characterizations, D’Ambois and Monsieur, and, 
to a lesser extent, Tamyra and Montsurry, have been altered in the 
revision so that they are no longer consistent with their prototypes. 

In fine, throughout the revision the language, the most charac- 
teristic aspect of Chapman’s work, has been so modified that it no 
longer agrees with what we know of Chapman’s work, nor does the 
modification show the kind of reworking which Chapman did when 
he revised his [/iads. Almost on linguistic and stylistic grounds alone, 
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one would be justified in rejecting the assertion on the title page that 
the revision was by Chapman. The evidence that Chapman should 
not be held responsible for the changes in his text which tend to 
destroy much that is best in his work seems conclusive. Subsequent 
editions of Bussy ought, therefore, to be based, not upon the highly 
suspect text of 1641, upon which most of the recent editors have 
relied, but upon the text of the first quarto, which is indisputably 
Chapman’s. 









































Notes and Documents 


A Dunce Objects to Pope’s Dictatorship 


I his Early Eighteenth Century Drama (p. 3), Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll writes: 


Only through a study of the literary development and ideals of the stage 
of these years can we gain a true impression of the literary development 
and ideals of the eighteenth century; even particular works such as Pope’s 
The Dunciad cannot properly be appreciated until we enter into the 
mysteries of the daily repertoire of Drury Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
and the Haymarket. 


Professor Nicoll’s point is well illustrated by one of Pope’s dunces, 
the contemporary playwright Charles Johnson.’ In 1715 Pope 
sneered at Johnson in “A Farewell To London”: 


Lintot, farewell; thy bard must go, 
Farewell, uphappy Tonson! 

Heaven give thee for thy loss of Rowe, 
Lean Philips and fat Johnson.? 


Two years later Johnson struck back at the “Wasp of Twit’nam” 
when the farce Three Hours After Marriage, written by Pope, Gay, 
and Arbuthnot, received short shrift from Drury-Lane patrons.’ In 
his prologue to The Sultaness, a translation of Racine’s Bajazet, he 
has this to say: 


1A most prolific dramatist, Johnson wrote every kind of play; seventeen reached 
the boards, some of them achieving considerable success. Professor Nicoll calls him 
“thoroughly representative of his age” (Op. cit., p. 105.) 

2In 1711 Henry Cromwell, one of Pope’s correspondents, wrote as follows about 
Johnson’s success, The Wife’s Relief: “We have had a poor comedy of Johnson’s 
(not Ben) which held seven nights and got him three hundred pounds, for the town 
is sharp on new plays’ (Alexander Pope, Works, ed. Elwin-Courthope, VI, 128.) 


8The farce was produced January 16, 1717. (John Genest, Some Account of the 
English Stage, Bath, 1832, vol. II, 593.) 
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At least ’tis hoped he’ll meet a kinder Fate 

Who strives some standard Author to translate 
Than they who give you, without once repenting, 
Long-labour’d Nonsense of their own inventing. 
Such Wags have been who boldly durst adventure 
To Club a Farce by Tripartite-Indenture. 

But let them share their Dividend of Praise, 

And their own Fools-cap wear, instead of Bays.‘ 


This was an unmistakable bob at Three Hours After Marriage, for in 
the farce a foolscap is thrown upon the stage. 

Asa reward for this, Johnson was given a berth among the devotees 
of Dullness: 


Here to her Chosen all her works she shows; 
Prose swell’d to verse, Verse loitring into prose; 
How random Thoughts now meaning Chance to find, 
Now leave all memory of Sense behind; 
How Prologues into Prefaces decay, 
And these to Notes are fritter’d quite away. 
How index-learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the Eel of Science by the tail. ° 
How, with less reading than makes felons ’scape, 
Less human Genius than God gives an ape, 
Small thanks to France and none to Rome or Greece, 
A past vamp’d, future, old, reviv’d new piece, 
"Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Congreve, and Corneille, 
Can make a Cibber, Johnson, or Ozell.® 


In a note to the foregoing lines, Pope gives us some information on 
Johnson, quoted from Characters of the Times, a pamphlet errone- 
ously attributed to the piratical bookseller, Edmund Curll: 


Charles Johnson, famous for writing a Play every Season, and for being 
at Button’s every day. He had probably thriven better in his Vocation 
had he been a small matter leaner. He may be justly called a Martyr to 
obesity, and to have fallen a victim to the rotundity of his ae Some of 
his Plays are, Love in a Forest (Shakespeare’s As you like it), Wife’s 
Relief (Shirley’s Gamester), The Victim (Racine’s Iphigenia), The 
Sultaness (Racine’s Bajazet), the prologue to which abused Dr. Arbuth- 
not, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Gay, The Cobler of Preston, his own.® 


*T he Sultaness was published in only one edition, the octavo of 1717. 

5The Dunciad, I, 227-41, ed. Root, p. 20. 

*The Dunciad, footnote to verse 244. Pope is wrong about The Cobler of Preston: 
it is a farce based mainly on the Induction to The Taming of a Shrew. Pope states 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Pope also ridiculed the playwright in the well-known lines: 


Johnson, now to sense, now nonsense leaning 
Means not but blunders round about a meaning.’ 


According to Johnson, Pope’s wrath against him did not subside 
for a number of years. In 1731 the dramatist published his Medea* 
and appended a long preface’ entitled “Some Reflections on the New 
Way of Criticism’ The preface is of special interest to students of 
the period, inasmuch as it reflects the factional strife of the day which 
so often marred or even stopped entirely the action on the stage. The 
managers, actors, and patrons seem to have been as powerless against 
strongly organized claques as they were against the “Mohocks” in the 
streets of London at night. Johnson gives an account how these 
claques operate: 


On these important Occasions they cabal together beforehand; they meet 
over their Coffee, and deliberately resolve to assassinate the future 
Piece without having read or seen it, if the Author does not happen to 
be of their Faction. They form themselves into Committees and regu- 
larly take their Seats for the Purpose, arm’d with Catcalls and Clubs. One 
of these Wags, at a proper Cue given, breaks into a loud horse Laugh, his 
brother Criticks echo it round, and while the rest of the Audience resent 
their ill Manners, and endeavour by their Applause to show their Opposi- 
tion, the Scene stands still, the Confusion increases. . . . The Players 
tremble; the Play is condemn’d; and Victory is sounded. 


The playwright now accuses Pope of being responsible for this 
state of affairs. The following passages from the same preface throw 
considerable light on the feelings of the Dunce who acknowledges 





that this biographical bit is taken from a pamphlet entitled Characters of the Times, 
“printed by Curl? The latter’s biographer, however, insists that he “had nothing to do 
with it? (Ralph Straus, The Unspeakable Curll, London, 1927, p. 131.) 

Cf. the remarks on Johnson by Benjamin Victor, a contemporary (The History of 
the Theatres of London and Dublin from 1730 to the Present, London, 1761, I, 
110-11): “I had the Pleasure of Mr. Johnson’s Acquaintance. He was a modest, sensi- 
ble Man, very comely in his Person, but rather too corpulent. This Author was great- 
ly hurt at finding himself introduced in the Dunciad, as he was not conscious of hav- 
ing ever given the least offence; but it seems he was too large an object to be miss’d” 

7Originally part of “A Fragment to a Satire? this couplet was later embodied in 
the “Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot’ In the latter, “he” is substituted for Johnson. 


8Produced with no success at Drury Lane on December 11, 1730. (Genest, III, 283.) 
8Cf. Pope’s line above, “How Prologues into Prefaces decay’ 
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the master’s literary supremacy yet defiantly refuses to be tyrannized. 
When looked at from the point of view of the Grub-streeter, some 
of these sentences are genuinely pathetic; for, if we are to believe 
Johnson—and there is no evident reason for disbelieving him—to incur 
the displeasure of “the little Monster” meant to sustain injury in 
one’s material and emotional security. The preface continues: 


But perhaps we are not yet come to the Knowledge of the true Reason 
for this Treatment that has been given to some late Pieces as well as this, 
Many Years are not passed since a little Gentleman, very well known and 
skill’d in Poetry, took it into his Head that he was really and truly the 
King of Parnassus, and that all People, who presumed to oppose this his 
Title to Poetical Royalty or to make Verses without his Patent and 
Authority, were Rebels . . . Those who wou’d have acknowledg’d a 
King, did not care to suffer a Tyrant; upon which his versifying Majesty 
grew wrathful, and swore they should either stand in the Records of 
Fame as his Subjects, or as Dunces; and this Project we have seen him 


put into Execution. . . . Since that time, whoever stands attainted by 
Name in this Proclamation of his, is never to recover Fame or Bread; 
such is his poetical will. 


As visionary, as ridiculous, and as vain as this Schéme of his is, and 
must be thought to be by all sober People, he is certainly very solicitous 
to support it... . What may we not believe when we see the Author of 
the Dunciad descending to revile Names that had never been brought to 
Light, but to be exposed as Marks of a jealous Indignation of a superior 
Genius; when we behold the calamitous Condition of Want and Wretch- 
edness exposed and lashed, as if it were a proper and decent Subject for 
Ridicule and Satire; we must lament the Weakness, as well as the Baseness 
of our Nature. 

Well then, if this be the Case . . . I would advise all those Gentlemen, 
who shall for the Future venture to appear upon the Stage, especially 
those, who are mark’d as his Enemies in the Royal Proclamation, to make 
their Submissions, to own and beg Pardon for their Transgressions and to 
acknowledge his Supremacy and Infallibility, before the Curtain draws 
up. Upon these Terms perhaps he may restore them their Understandings, 
perhaps take off the Blot he has put upon their Names, and suffer them 


to eat and be praised; but if they neglect this I do assure them they will © 


feel the Force of his Bulls as I have done.?° 


10Johnson wrote one more play, a bourgeois tragedy entitled Caelia, produced at 

Drury Lane on December 11 and 12, 1732, with an lege by Fielding. Apparently 

he did not even get a benefit night; for in a MS. account-book of the theatre, in the 

— of the Folger Shakespeare Library, the word “dismiss’d” is written beside 
ecember 12. 
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Johnson’s accusation is important for the clear picture it draws of 
the ferocious factionalism of the Augustan age. Moreover, it reminds 
us once more of Pope’s abnormal vanity, his brutal vengefulness. 
Neither Miss Sitwell’s whitewashing of his character, nor Mr. Ault’s 
and Professor Sherburn’s spirited defense of it can alter Atterbury’s 
quintessential epitome: mens curva in corpore curvo. 


Maurice M. Suuporsky 
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Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins. Prose quotations which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than 
two lines in length should be single-spaced and centered. Footnotes 
should be numbered consecutively throughout the article and indicated 
in the text by superior figures. They should appear at the bottom of 
the page (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
single-spaced, the first line indented, preceded by the superior figure. 

In matters of form the Quarterly Eillows the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style (10th ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster's Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged; 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u’” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated, and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the 
title of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers, The title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should 
be inclosed in quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodi- 
cal, [Example: Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’s 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3’. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 
precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 
1905), Pp: 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 
of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 


